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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
a. 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, April 28th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ere ae as 
HE Anarchists have committed another stupid and useless 
crime in Paris. On Wednesday night at 9 o’clock, a bomb, 
formed of a tin box filled with nitro-benzine and nails, which 
had been placed in a flower-box in a window of the Café 
Foyot, opposite the Luxembourg, exploded with a report 
heard over half the city. An Anarchist writer named Tailhade, 
a Jady who was with him, and a waiter, were somewhat 
seriously injured, and several other persons were slightly 
wounded. There is, as yet, no clue to the perpetrator, who 
is supposed to have tried to obtain admission into the Senate, 
to have failed, and then to have selected the café as the nearest 
accessible place. The greatest energy will be shown in the 
investigation, for the Parisians are attached to their café life, 
and thoroughly enraged at the dangers by which it has for the 
present been spoiled. There is nothing to be said, except that 
the Anarchists are accumulating a stock of hatred which will 
end in some tremendous blow at their party, without in the 
least advancing its cause or even adding to its notoriety. 








South Carolina has been giving Sir Wilfrid Lawson an 
object-lesson this week. An Act was recently carried by 
“engineering ” through the Legislature which transferred the 
whole liquor business to the State. Alcohol was to be kept 
only by State Commissioners, and sold only by State “ dis- 
pensers” in limited quantities, and with the kind of forms 
which used to attend the application for passports. The Act 
was strictly worked, the townsfolk found they could get no 
liquor, private stocks were formed, and on the police 
endeavouring to seize them, the people revolted. Constables 
sud spies were shot, or driven into the swamps; the police 
were defeated; and on Governor Tillman calling out the 
militia of the towns, they refused to obey. He seized all 
vailroads and telegraphs, and called out the rural militia, who 
obeyed because he is the chief of the farmers’ party; but 
though the towns are quieter, the struggle is not over, and 
they are, in fact, held only by military force. It is said that 
the Supreme Court of the State has declared the Governor's 
action unconstitutional ; and it is believed that a new decree, 
“ssuming authority over all municipal police, will be resisted 
by force. If United States’ troops intervene, the citizens will of 
course give way, but at present South Carolina is in a state 
of veiled civil war, because the majority are determined to 
control the minority’s ideas of comfort. It will be observed 


in a different form. The coke-making business appears to 
have fallen into the hands of Hungarians, that is, Slavs from 
Hungary, and they, for reasons not stated, recently struck 
in County Lafayette. A few, however, refused, and the 
strikers, after beating two of them to death, attacked the 
workmen employed by Messrs. Frick and Company at 
Davidson, and killed the chief engineer, Mr. Paddock. They 
then dispersed over the country, terrorising and plundering 
the inhabitants. The Sheriff assembled the respectable 
citizens, and at least twenty Hungarians have been killed; 
but so great is the number ot the rioters—ten thousand—that 
the Governor has been asked to call out the State militia. 
The leader of the strikers, a Mr. Davis, has been arrested, and 
there is little doubt the insurrection, for it is nothing less, 
will speedily be put down with the strong hand. The 
Americans were slow to deal with the Molly Maguires because 
they were Irishmen, but the dislike of Hungarians and 
Italians is universal, and if they resist the law, they will be 
shown no mercy. It is by no means certain that the 
Hungarians had no case before they began killing, and it is 
not quite fair either of Reuter’s agents or the Z'imes’ cor- 
respondents to suppress the rioters’ complaint so completely. 
The murders may be hideous crimes without the cause of 
striking being wholly unreasonable. 


The by-elections of the week have not been unfavourable 
to the Government. The Unionists carried the Romford 
division of Essex, but by a diminished majority, 683 (7,573 
tor Mr. A. M. Wigram, against 6,890 for Mr. J. H. Bethell), as 
compared with 1,182 in 1892 for the Conservative candidate, 
Mr. Theobald. In the Wisbech division of Cambridgeshire, 
the Gladstonian, Mr. Brand, was returned again by a majority 
of 136 (4,363 for Mr. Brand, against 4,227 for Mr. Sackville), 
which was a gain of 14 on the majority of 1892. In this 
case, Mr. Brand may have owed his election partly to the 
disgust felt by the Unionists at the rude treatment of Mrs. 
Brand by some of the roughs on their side. On the whole, 
the evidence seems to show that the new Government is not yet 
losing ground, but that the constituencies are waiting to see 
how it goes on. It is probable that the Budget may determine 
the view which the country takes of the Rosebery Adminis- 
tration. 


The Mid-Lanarkshire election resulted in the return of the 
Gladstonian candidate by a very much reduced majority. 
The two parties which gained greatly were the Conservatives 
and the Labour party. The Gladstonians also increased their 
poll slightly as compared with 1888 (the last election at which 
there was a Labour candidate); but for the most part the 
increase of strength which they would otherwise have won on 
the new Register, as compared with the Register of 1888, went 
to the Labour candidate. This was the result: Mr. Caldwell 
(Gladstonian), 3,965; Colonel Harington-Stuart (Conservative), 
3,635; Mr. Smellie (Labour), 1,221. In the by-election of 
1888, Mr. J. W. Philipps (Gladstonian), received 3,847 votes; 
Mr. W. R. Bousfield (Conservative), 2,917; and Mr. Keir 
Hardie (Labour), 617. 1t will be seen, therefore, that while 
the Gladstonian poll was only increased by 118 votes, that of 
the Conservative was increased by 718 votes, and that of the 
Labour candidate by 604. In other words, the Conservative 
vote was increased by only 4 votes less than the increase of 
the Gladstonian and the Labour votes added together. We 
take it that the increase of the Conservative vote is the 








natural consequence of the increase of the Socialistic vote. 
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On the motion to set up supply in the House of Commons on 
Friday week, Lord Carmarthen moved a resolution declaring 
that the accidents caused by the indiscriminate carrying of 
pistols and revolvers call for immediate legislation. The evil, 
he declared, was growing. The inquests “in such cases ” were 
139 in 1890, 180 in 1891, and 217 in 1892. Mr. Asquith agreed 
as to the necessity for legislation, but could not promise a Bill 
unless he were guaranteed against the opposition offered to 
his Pistols Bill of last year. The House next turned to the 
incidence of taxation, and Mr. Bartley tried to draw the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject of the Income-tax, 
by showing how hardly that tax bore upon incomes derived 
from trades and professions. Sir William Harcourt, however, 
refused to be drawn. In vain, he told Mr. Bartley, was the 
net set in the sight of any bird. He went on, however, to say 
(which is true) that though there is a hardship in not 
differentiating the tax according to its sources, it is practically 
impossible to get rid of that hardship. That was proved by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1853 and in 1861 by a committee, on which 
sat Mr. Lowe and Sir Stafford Northcote. The tone thus 
adopted seems to indicate pretty clearly that Sir William 
Harcourt may be going to graduate, but that he will not 


differentiate. 


In the House of Commons on Monday {Sir George Tre- 
velyan proposed, on behalf of the Government, that all Bills 
relating to Scotland shall be referred to a Grand Committee 
consisting of all the Scotch Members, together with fifteen 
other Members nominated by the Committee of Selection. 
Sir George Trevelyan declared that Scotland could not get 
fair legislative treatment, unless some scheme of the kind 
was adopted. ‘We offer the Scottish Members a proposal 
for enabling them, at one of the most important periods of 
process in the manufacture of their Bills, to have those Bills 
moulded in accordance with Scottish opinion; and as far as 
we can influence and advise English, Welsh, and Irish Mem- 
bers, we shall ask them not to thwart the Scottish Members 
but to assist them in obtaining what we know to be the wish 
and what we believe to be the interest of Scotland.” In other 
words, the small Government majority in the House as a 
whole is, by a piece of Parliamentary sleight-of-hand, to be 
changed for Scottish purposes into an overwhelming majority. 
The Grand Committee would, said Sir George, be a microcosm 
of the House in Committee. In fact, it would be the House 
in Committee on Scotch business, because none but Scotch 
Members ever attend the House on such occasions. The 
ordinary Grand Committees, when English business comes 
before them, are practically English Committees,—not a very 
fair argument, because they are Committees on which the 
Government is always placed in a majority. To Mr. Balfour’s 
speech against the motion we have alluded elsewhere, and will 
only note here that he moved an amendment declaring that 
the House would not sanction the proposal till they had under 
their consideration a scheme applicable to all portions of the 
United Kingdom. 


There was a curious comedy in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday night, one of those scenes which indicate that the 
Legislature is losing its sense of responsibility and political 


fitness. In the absence of the leader of the House, and of 
most of the Ministers, except Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. 
Dalziel, M.P. for the Kirkcaldy Burghs, moved a resolution 
in favour of Scotch Home-rule. He expressed his gratitude 
to the Government for proposing a Scotch Grand Committee, 
but pointed out that that, even if carried, would only shorten 
the Committee stage, and leave it still in the power of the 
House of Commons to defeat all Scottish reforms, however 
urgent. The Scotch Members, he showed, desire by very 
large majorities (in the case of “ rights of way” by as many 
as 52 against 10), reforms on which they are outvoted 
by Members who are not representatives of Scotch public 
opinion ; and even the Scotsman,—a paper opposed to Home- 
rule,—has said that further “devolution” could not possibly 
be long delayed. Mr. Augustine Birrell, M.P. for West 
Fifeshire, seconded the motion in a lively speech, indicating 
rather a determination to be jocose than to meet the objec- 
tions to this disintegrating policy. Mr. J. H. Lewis, M.P. for 
the Flint District, supported the motion, avowedly because 
he thought all the arguments for Scotch Home-rule would 
equally apply to Welsh Home-rule ; and because he was quite 
as indifferent to the danger of stimulating the centrifugal forces 


of the political sphere, as the Scotchmen themes 
Charles Pearson, M.P. for Edinburgh and St, Andrews Un; 
versities, represented in a vigorous speech the complete han 
in the only Home-rule Bill we had had, to secure « the ” 
and supremacy of the Imperial Parliament,” which Mr Tan 
professed his wish to secure, and pointed out that in 199] 
interest taken in Scotch Home-rule was so slight that 
House was counted out on the evening on which it wag ? 
cussed. And then, to the great surprise of everybody, gi. 
George Trevelyan, whose motion for a Scotch Grand Com 
mittee was still under discussion, jumped up and declani 
that he should vote for the motion, though the Government 
as a Government, took no part in the discussion, Pendi 
the decision of the House on his own official proposal, he wag 
quite ready, as an individual, to back a proposal Quite 
different from and quite inconsistent with it. 


Mr. Balfour expressed his profound astonishment at the 
extraordinary course of the Government, whose chief Ministers 
stayed away, while Sir George Trevelyan had been supported op 
the Treasury Bench by only two Scotch Law officers, one 
English Lawofficer,and two Under-Secretaries; and yet the pro. 
posal which the Minister for Scotland advocated was one which 
might just as well be applied to obtain separate Parliaments 
for London or Lancashire. Mr. Balfour submitted that, be. 
fore a proposal! to throw the Constitution to the winds Was. 
advocated by a leading Minister, it would only be decent tg 
secure the attendance and attention of at least a moiety of the 
Cabinet. Yet Mr. Dalziel’s motion was carried by a majority 
of 10 (180 to 170), and when Mr. Balfour asked when a Bij) 
would be brought in to give effect to the resolution, no 
answer was returned. The whole proceeding was looked 
upon as a practical joke. But such practical jokes unde. 
mine Parliaments and Administrations. 


The House of Commons had a philanthropic sitting op 
Wednesday, and discussed pensions to old industrials for some 
hours. The Bill before the House was moved by Colonel 
Palmer, and provides that the State and the ratepayers in equa} 
proportions shall pay a pension to every man or woman of 
sixty-five who wants the money, who has not been convicted 
of crime, who has not accepted poor-relief, and who has sub- 
scribed to a friendly society during some part of his or her 
life. The especial proposal, however, is of no importance, the 
great fact being that all parties alike accepted the principle 
of pensions for old age, and that the Government dare not 
resist it, only adjourning the debate till the report of the 
Royal Commission on the subject is ready. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre threw a little dry light on the matter, showing 
that the Bill proposed would cost £15,000,000 a year; that 
the character-test would never work; and that the pensions, 
7s. a week to each pensioner, would be luxurious in the High- 
lands and inadequate in London. Even he, however, was 
most careful to express his sympathy; and the total result 
of the debate will be to impress the poor with the idea that 
the State, if only it is importuned enough, will give their 
fathers and mothers 14s. a week for life. The State will do 
nothing of the sort; and we deeply regret to see all parties 
consenting, for the sake of victory at the elections, or out of 
an unreflecting pity, to offer these huge and unreal bribes. 
The object, which is a kindly one, must be attained through 
insurance, and not by doles. 


On Thursday, the Government found their position in the 
House of Commons anything but an easy one. ‘The first 
order was the second reading of the East London Water Bill 
This was opposed by Professor Stuart, on behalf of the 
London County Council, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in strong 
terms, declared that the Bill ought not to be proceeded with. 
In spite, however, of the intervention of the Government, 
the second reading was carried by a majority of 1 (228 to 
227). The House also read the Behring Sea Award Bills 
second time, though not till some very unnecessary criticisms 
had been passed upon the measure by Sir G. Baden-Powell 
and Mr. Bowles. At a few minutes before 11 o’clock, Sit 
Edward Clarke continued the adjourned debate on the pro 
posal for a Scotch Grand Committee. No attempt being made 
by the Government to answer either his arguments, or those 
used by Mr. Balfour on Monday, Lord George Hamilton moved 
the adjournment of the debate. This gave Mr. Campbell 





Bannerman the opportunity to make a “ chaffy ” speech, and 
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him to slip out of the necessity for arguing the Grand 

ittee scheme on its merits. On a division, the adjourn- 
— only negatived by 18 votes (250 to 232). Sir F. 
ment Hartland thereupon repeated the manceuvre, and was 
a, d by Mr. Balfour, and on this occasion the Govern- 
su Seniority fell to 15. Mr. Morley then sulkily gave way, 
-_ i dohate stood adjourned. The rebuff is a serious 
and for the Government, especially as the Redmondites did 
ra yote against them, but merely abstained. 


allowed 


The Home Secretary made a speech at the Huddersfield 
Town Hall on Wednesday, in which he reproached the con- 

: ney for admitting a Conservative, in consequence of allow- 
mem Gladstonian vote to be divided between a Gladstonian 
dl and a Labour candidate, and assured his audience 
acs there is always far more difference between the 
jeast progressive Liberal and the most progressive Con- 
gervative than there is between the most progressive 
‘Liberal and the least progressive of i the same party. 
Indeed, Mr. Asquith treated the Unionist party as simply 
reactionary, an absurd phrase to apply to a party which 
is almost equal to the Liberal party in almost all places, 
and much more numerous in some very populous consti- 
tnencies. His chief endeavour was to represent the Gladstonian 
party as the party which identifies itself with the artisans, and 
he made a good deal of his own efforts to secure the artisans 
against the dangers and the insanitary conditions of their 
occupations, declaring that the Employers’ Liability Bill, as 
he drew it, intentionally ignored the question of insurance or 
compensation, and aimed for the most part at diminishing 
the frequency and seriousness of accidents to life or limb, 
rather than at obtaining money compensations for those who 
had actually suffered from these accidents. He declared the 
question of the best mode of dealing with the Lords to be ripe 
for settlement, but offered no opinion of his own as to the best 
solution of it. On the whole the speech was not an important 
contribution to political discussion. It amounted to very 
little beyond the assertion that he has used the administrative 
power of the Home Office, to protect the artisan from the 
selfishness of his employer,—which is true, but the Liberal 
Ministers are not all Mr. Asquiths, and even energy is not 
identical with statesmanship. 


The Parnellites held a Convention in Dublin on Tuesday, 
and Mr. John Redmond, their leader, made a speech of some 
importance. He said Ireland was almost face to face with 
the ruin of the Home-rule cause, and was “in a position of 
disunion, squalid and humiliating personal altercations, and 
petty vanities.” Home-rule was not only hung up, but post- 
poned until the English people were converted. The case of 
the Evicted Tenants was put farther back than ever. The 
amnesty question did not advance, though for himself, however 
‘he might denounce a man’s method, he would never find fault 
with an Irishman, “ however extreme his methods might be, 
if he suffered for his devotion to the national cause.” The time 
had come when they should limit their patience and insist on 
a General Election. Constitutional agitation had, in the hands 
of the Anti-Parnellites, sunk into a sham and a farce, and 
Irish Members must re-enter on the path of resolute inde- 
pendence. The speech was enthusiastically received, and a 
resolution was passed affirming that the present Government 
had forfeited the confidence of Irish Nationalists. This is 
regarded in many quarters as a full declaration of war, and 
undoubtedly must be unpleasant to the Cabinet; but one is 
mever quite certain what Irish words mean. Mr. Redmond 
may only be swearing after all; though we think he is in 
earnest. In the second case, he withdraws nine Members 
from the Government side, counting eighteen on a division. 


The Servian Ministry has been reconstituted in consequence 
of an incident of some political importance. It appears that 
after his abdication, King Milan borrowed £80,000 in St. 
Petersburg, pledging his word that, in the event of the Czar 
favouring this loan, he would never return to Servia. When 
he returned, therefore, the Ozar, who hates trickery, was 
greatly irritated, and showed his feeling in some way which 
induced the Finance Minister at Belgrade to write a letter to 
a French friend in St. Petersburg, begging him to remove, 
if he could, the Czar’s displeasure. The letter was of a 
rather abject kind, but contained a veiled threat that, if 
the displeasure continued, the young King Alexander might 

turn against Russia, and so diminish her influence “in these 


countries.” The letter was betrayed or stolen, and reached a 
Radical paper in Belgrade, which published it, and the result 
was the Finance Minister’s dismissal. The importance of the 
incident consists in the proof it affords that the Czar is not 
sheltering the Obrenovitch dynasty, and that the King of 
Servia’s advisers think that unless he does, the Radicals may 
succeed in upsetting the Throne. The Finance Minister, in- 
deed, writes that if King Milan left Belgrade the Monarchy 
would be overturned at once. It is known that St. Peters. 
burg and Vienna are agreed that no war shall be produced by 
anything happening in Belgrade, but it is not quite easy 
when a magazine is on fire, to limit the reach of the explosion. 


The Indian Government has issued a Commission of In- 
quiry into the effects of the sale of gunja and other exe 
tracts of hemp, one of which, under the name of “ hasheesh,” 
is consumed throughout Western Asia. The evidence taken 
in Calcutta is rather in favour of the drug as a harmless 
luxury; but we suspect as the Commission travels Northward 
the evidence will change its character. The different prepa- 
rations vary greatly in their effects, but one of them un- 
doubtedly produces, if taken in large quantities, homicidal 
mania. The danger of meddling with the drug does not consist 
in any popular attachment to it, for neither Mussulman nor 
Hindoo approves its use, but in the soldiers’ idea that it gives 
them supernatural courage. There is reason to believe that 
its use as a strengthener of the nerves is of great antiquity, 
and was known to the Northmen, whose picked warriors, the 
Berserker, excited themselves with hemp to deeds of fanatical 
valour. The difficulty of prohibiting its manufacture would 
be very great, as those who want it will pay almost any price; 
any apothecary can learn to make it, and it can be hidden in 
a pill-box. 





The Russian Government, having concluded its commercial 
treaty with Germany, is now pushing forward onewith Austria- 
Hungary, and proposes others with Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
These treaties are, of course, intended, first of all, to secure 
markets for Russian products, but the Czar is evidently most 
anxious to have it understood that the treaties have also 
a political bearing. He has sanctioned the publication of 
M. de Witte’s exposition of the Treaty before the State 
Council, in which the Minister of Commerce points out that 
commercial relations between Russia and Germany have 
always been regulated by political sympathies. The Emperor 
Nicholas for example, in 1842, being satisfied with the Govern- 
ment of Prussia, ordered that that country should re- 
ceive the most-favoured-nation treatment without any treaty 
at all. Recently commercial relations between the two 
countries have been strained to the point of a Tariff war, and 
the sudden conclusion of friendly arrangements points there- 
fore to a decided change in the political situation. There is, 
we believe, no doubt that this view is correct, but it is unlucky 
for Europe that it does not reap the full benefit of the peace- 
ful wishes manifested by the Kings. What is wanted to 
release industry, is a definite truce for ten years among the 
Imperial Powers, in which France and Italy also shall take part. 





Major Le Caron, the spy who reported the Fenian plots 
for invading Canada, and who made so dramatic an appear- 
ance in the witness-box during the Parnell Commission, died 
on Sunday of a painful internal complaint. It is stated that 
during the last few years he has been living in South Ken- 
sington, and that he was watched day and night by four 
detectives. That he was in imminent danger of assassination 
cannot be doubted, and there must have been thousands of 
men in America and in Ireland who would have thought it a 
sacred duty to kill him. Especially must this have been the 
case after the publication of the Memoirs in which the ex- 
member of the Irish Republican Brotherhood poured ridicule 
and contempt upon his dupes. That Major Le Caron’s motives 
were patriotic, we do not doubt, and we are inclined to believe 
that he did nothing worse, from the point of view of morals, 
than is done by every ordinary detective. Had he acted in 
any way the part of an agent provocateur, the spy and those who 
employed him would have deserved the condemnation of all 
good men; but the evidence all goes to show that he never 
used incitement or laid traps for innocent men. Could any- 
thing of the kind have been proved against Le Caron, Sir 
Charles Russell would have brought it home to him. As a 
matter of fact, however, Sir Charles’s cross-examination did 
not shake Le Caron’s credit in the very least. 





Bank Rate, 2 per e2nt. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 100. 
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motion was actually carried by a majorit : 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. House of 355 Members (iesleiog tho Speaker oat a 
— aire tellers), though not till Mr. Balfour in a ve the 


THE POLITICAL FARCE OF TUESDAY. speech had exposed the astounding levity of” the sane 
+ or present House of Commons is often said to be | proceeding. Indeed, a more happy-go-lucky way ye 


composed of the best individual elements of any spreading the infection of National decomposition we 
House of Commons since the great Reform Bill. If so, | hardly imagine. It was going to war with @ light hears 
that only shows, as we have often remarked, that an ex-| With a vengeance, for a Government to have nothin 
tremely bad whole may be constituted out of uncommonly | S2y a8 a Government, on such a question as that, for which 
good atomic elements. We could not illustrate that they themselves had proposed an alternative which they 
proposition better than by the screaming farce of intended to pe tor g — i serious and laboured advocacy 
Tuesday night. No one will deny that the short debate | of Home-rule for Scotland, with some attempt to reply to 
on Home-rule for Scotland was extremely amusing. It | the fears entertained as to disintegration, would have been 
was a sort of political Bor and Coz, in which the parts far less formidable than this utter carelessness about the 
«of the two lodgers, who replace and succeed each other by | Whole matter, as if it were one which had no mop 
night and day, were played, we will say, by Mr. Augustine importance for the nation as a whole, than a question of 
Birrell and Sir George Trevelyan, only that in the end the local fisheries or the branding of herrings. The vote . 
political Box and Cox meet and co-operate in the heartiest fact, was an obiter dictum of the House of Commons, ang 
manner. On Monday night Sir George Trevelyan had unquestionably the most significant of its new way o¢ 
been proposing to the House of Commons to meet the | treating the weightiest of all matters as perfectly trivial, 
difficulty of the delays to which Scotch local business is | Which we have yet observed. “Winged words” woulj 
subject in that House, by the remedy of referring Scotch be a weak expression for such light-minded words ag 
measures to a Grand Committee, consisting of all Scotch | these. It is really becoming a question whether we sha} 
Members, with a slight infusion of Members from other | 20 come soon to disestablishing churches by accident, 
parts of the Kingdom, and the Government, fearing that | 20d Kingdoms as a sort of joke. Mr. Birrell Was not 
in the absence of Irish Members, on whom they rely for | Ply baptised early in life with “the spirit of 
a majority, they might be defeated, adjourned the debate | disruption,” but appears to have been gifted with a gor, 
till Thursday. On Tuesday Mr. Dalziel had a quite | Of genius for dissolving that political cohesion among the 
different remedy to propose for the same evil. It was a English people which was perhaps their only great 
separate Legislature for Scotland, which, “ while retaining | Political gift. He has succeeded in making the House of 
intact the power and supremacy of the Imperial Parliament,” Commons not only ridiculous, but perfectly indifferent ty 
shall “establish a Legislature in Scotland for dealing with | the ridicule it has provoked. On Tuesday, the only 
purely Scotch affairs.” Mr. Dalziel really believed, so far Minister who sat through the debate, the Secretary for 
as we can judge, in his own remedy. He was disposed to | Scotland, was more intent on showing that, like a circus. 
regard the Government proposal with favour as a pallia- rider, he could ride two horses at the same time, with 
tive, but his own motion as the radical .cure for the con- | £00t on each, than on directing them to the right goal, 
gestion of Scotch business. He was seconded, however, We regard this growing spirit of levity in the House of 
by that very clever and viewy person who has got a well- | Commons with the greatest alarm. It is more dangerous 
earned literary reputation by his first volume of “ Obiter | by far than any individual mistake. When Mr. Balfour 
Dicta,” of whose political achievements.we may say that | asked on Tuesday night whether the Government would 
they appear to aim at. making his career one of clever | bring in a Bill to give effect to the resolution which had 
obiter dicta enlivening Parliamentary life and at the same | been just passed in a House containing considerably more 
time aiming at disintegrating or dissolving that political | than half its Members, by a majority of 10, no reply 
instinct in the House of Commons, which used to make it | was given, and probably Sir George Trevelyan thought 
the surest and most sagacious of all political bodies. Mr.|the question absurd. Why should anybody suppose 
Augustine Birrell appears to hold that nothing can injure | that what had been done was done seriously? Is 
the House of Commons which raises a little effervescence. | not the House of Commons entitled to its escapades? 
He made a speech full of lively chaff, which showed that | What could be a better subject for such a kicking-up 
he regarded the whole question as an excellent joke,— | of its heels than Home-rule for Scotland? We do not 
an occasion for political obiter dicta. He suggested that | think that the Irish Members will think so. If Scotch 
if the Church of Scotland were to be disestablished, it | Home-rule is to be voted as a sort of joke, will not 
ought to be disestablished “without taking the opinion | Irish Home-rule soon become a sort of joke too? If 
of the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales and Cornwall and | Scotland is to be entitled to everything to which 
other parts of the United Kingdom.” It was a ques-| Ireland is entitled, may not Ireland be soon reduced to 
tion for Scots alone. He had been “ baptised early | that for which Scotland asks? Scotland has not yet 
in his life into the spirit of disruption, regarding the | asked for a separate Administration ; will it not be soon 
events of ’43 as only inferior in importance to the Hegira | questioned whether Ireland needs a separate Administra- 
of Mahomet, views which he had seen reason to modify. | tion? Nothing can imperil Irish Home-rule more gravely 
He still thought it absurd that the Scotch Church should | than this new spirit of levity about the whole matter. 
be disestablished by the votes of English Nonconformists, | Ireland no doubt likes nothing better than to throw fresh 
looking forward simply to the good time coming when | discredit on the words, “ retaining intact the power and 
they could disestablish the Church at home.” And so he| supremacy of the Imperial Parliament,” on which no 
went on chaffing Parliament on its indifference to Scotch | single advocate of Scotch Home-rule, from the Minister 
subjects, and its disposition to subordinate Scotch interests | for Scotland to Mr. Birrell, insisted for one minute, 
to the political interests of other parts of the Kingdom, | but then you cannot further discredit those much-abused 
till he gave the impression that if you could but get | words without discrediting equally the whole movement for 
Scotch affairs disentangled from English and Irish affairs, | Home-rule in which they have played so important and so 
and Scotland made into a separate watertight political | hypocritical a part. If these words are to mean no more 
compartment, nothing else would need to be considered. | in relation to Scotland, than they meant in relation to 
All this time, indeed during the whole debate, the leader | Ireland, it is true that they would mean nothing, and that 
of the House was absent, nor was any Member of the} we should be coming very near to real disruption ; but then 
Government present who had so much as considered the | it is also possible that the words giving a separate National 
general consequences to the United Kingdom of this | Government to Ireland will be interpreted to mean no 
enormous extension of the Separatist principle. Even | more in relation to Ireland than they would mean at 
the great representative of “ Home-rule all round,” the | present in relation to Scotland, and then all the hopes 
Home Secretary, had not thought it worth his while to| of the Irish Nationalists would be at an end. Wher 
attend and give in his adhesion to Mr. Dalziel’s proposal, | you come to play fast and loose with words, nobody 
but at last Sir George Trevelyan jumped up and announced | knows, or can know, what words stand for. The Govern- 
that the Government, as a Government, had no view to| ment are playing fast and loose with words in the most 
propound on this subject; but that as he thought every- | reckless manner, and hardly seem to care what the House 
thing which tended in this direction would do good, he | of Commons does or what even it means to do. To our 
should himself vote for Mr. Dalziel’s motion without | mind, the scene of Tuesday night is the most alarming 
prejudice to his own Grand Committee which the Govern- | sign of the decay of the House of Commons, and of the 
ment intended seriously to press. And in the end, the! decay of the sense of Ministerial responsibility in that 
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which we have witnessed. The House has lost| is crushed by the Imperial majority. We should 
gr e of political reality and proportion, and drops | see clearly, for example, what was the wish of England 
its sens on this or that project, and she would not have legisla- 


i the most vital matters as if they mattered 
mgm and worse still, the Government appears to be 
00 indifferent to the grandeur of the House, and leaves 
ui ure chance the question whether our Constitution is 
pe broken up or to be retained. In political assemblies 
. Jeast, “ Don’t care” comes to a very bad end. And in 
. English political assembly “ Don’t care” is not only 
weri008, but unnatural, that is, a new peril of the most 


ominous kind. 





GRAND COMMITTEES. 


“ATEVER make a mistake in logic. It is sure to 
N be found out,” said the late Lord Westbury to 
one of his pupils; and he added, with characteristic 
frankness, “The facts remain at your disposal.” The 
first part of this concise analysis of the art of advocacy 
must have come home to the Government and its 
rters in the course of the debates on the scheme 
suppo : 
to appoint a Scotch Grand Committee, but to refuse the 
use of similar Parliamentary machinery to England. The 
Ministerial proposal was one which necessarily and 
essentially contained a whole series of mistakes in logic, 
and these mistakes were promptly discovered and driven 
home by the Unionists. A more one-sided business as 
regards argument cannot be imagined than the discussion 
of Monday and Thursday nights. Stripped of all 
ornament and rhetoric, what the Government propose 
is a system of referring Bills to National Grand Com- 
mittees for those portions of the United Kingdom in 
which the Government has a local majority. That is, 
they name a Scotch Grand Committee because they have 
a local majority there, and would agree to name one for 
Wales, because there again they have a local majority. 
They would, however, refuse to name one for England, 
because in England they do not possess a local majority. 
In other words, they are quite willing to use the system 
of Grand Committees to intensify their local majority, but 
they are not going to apply the principle when it would 
destroy their majority. Thus, when the real meaning of 
National Grand Committees partially applied is dis- 
covered, it is seen to be nothing but a party manceuvre,— 
a scheme for gerrymandering Parliament, and so manipu- 
lating a weak majority that, in many important cases, it 
may become a very strong one. 

Fortunately, the House of Commons is not a place 
where proposals so shamelessly illogical can be made with 
any great success: and it may be safely said that the dis- 
comfiture of the Government, in the matter of argument, 
and as regards their attempt to rush the debate, will far 
outweigh any gain that may be achieved by the swamping 
of the Scotch minority, supposing that they finally carry 
their proposal. In favour of the system of National 
Grand Committees impartially applied to the three King- 
doms, a good deal may be said, though not, in our opinion, 
anything strong enough to make the change desirable. 
Still, we can understand the position of those who argue 
something in this way :—‘ The object of legislation is to 
obtain laws for each of the three Kingdoms which will be 
considered suitable for their respective inhabitants, and 
yet will not outrage the general sense of justice and legal 
propriety. Let, us provide for carrying out this object in 
the following way: First, let the whole House decide 
whether or no it is advisable to reform the law on this or 
that point in one of the three Kingdoms. If the House 
decides that it is advisable, let the details of the way in 
which the reform is to be carried out be referred to those 
who may fairly be deemed experts in the matter,—the re- 
presentatives of the Kingdom in question. These represen- 
tatives must consider the Bill indetail,and then report tothe 
House of Commons as a whole, whatever scheme of reform 

they thiak just and wise. The whole House then examines 
the Proposals, and if there are none which the majority 
holds objectionable, it passes the Bill. If, however, some 
of them, in the opinion of the majority, require amending, 
they can be amended and then passed.” In this way it 
18 claimed that local expert opinion is given its full weight, 
and yet the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament main- 
tained, As we have said, these arguments strike us as 
Unsatisfactory; but at any rate they are reasonable if 
applied to all three Kingdoms, and they would get rid 
of the ground for the accusation that the local majority 


tion imposed upon her by the Celtic fringes. The 
local majority, that is, would be given a right of 
veto on legislation. But these arguments in favour of 
legislation by National Grand Committees entirely dis- 
appear if they are only to apply to parts of the United 
Kingdom, and if England is not to be allowed to enjoy 
the advantages of the scheme. A partially applied system 
of Grand Committees means nothing more nor less than 
that in the details of legislation the will of England 
is to be overridden by the will of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, but that the wisbes of those two Kingdoms, and 
of the Principality, are not to be overridden in the details 
of legislation by the will of England. Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales are to have their say as to our Church ques- 
tions, our education questions, our land questions, but we 
are to be greeted with the cry of “ Hands off!” when we 
claim a reciprocal right in regard to theirs. Translated 
into plain words, that was the declaration made by those 
who oppose Mr. Balfour’s amendment. 


We have pointed out that even if the scheme of 
National Grand Committees were a sound one, it has been 
applied by the Government in such a way as to render it 
grossly unjust, unreasonable, and impracticable. We 
hold, however, that in reality the principle is a mistaken 
one, and that even if fairly applied, it would be most 
injurious. The scheme of National Grand Committees, 
in truth, rests upon false premises. To begin with, it. 
involves the assumption that Bills can be divided off 
into Scotch Bills, Irish Bills, and Welsh Bills. In 
reality, nothing can be further from the truth. As a 
matter of convenience, it may be wise to limit the effect 
of certain Bills to certain areas; but these Bills do not 
for that reason affect exclusively the people who live in 
these areas. Mr. Balfour dealt with this point very ably. 
“Ts there such a thing,” he asked, “as a Bill relating ex- 
clusively to Scotland? There is no such thing. The 
idea that we can legislate either for Ireland, or Scotland, 
or Wales, or England, and that that legislation passed for 
these countries does not react upon the other countries, is 
a fantastic absurdity.” The other false assumption on 
which the proposal for National Grand Committees is based 
is the assumption that by taking the Scotch Members you 
get experts on Scotch questions. That is an entire 
delusion. Some of the men who know most about Scotland 
sit for English constituencies, while again, a considerable 
number of those who sit for Scotch constituencies are 
Englishmen. Mr. Balfour knows a great deal more about 
rural Scotland than Mr. Asquith does, yet Mr. Asquith 
will necessarily be on the Scotch Grand Committee, and 
Mr. Balfour will not. The leader of the Opposition met 
this assumption, that the Scotch Members are experts on 
Scotch questions, also with great dialectical force and 
brilliancy. ‘“ When I am told Scotland thinks this or 
that, all I know is that gentlemen have been sent here to 
support one or other of the great parties in the State, that 
Scotland may be taken to uphold these parties in propor- 
tion as it sends Members to support one party or the 
other. In that sense they represent Scotch opinion. 
But to tell me that they hold this or that opinion 
upon a sub-clause in a Parish Council Bill, and 
therefore that is the voice of Scotland upon it, is 
to talk nonsense, and nonsense to which I absolutely 
decline to listen. The truth is that upon a large 
number of these questions Scotch Members are no 
more experts, indeed, are not so great experts, as a 
large number of English Members.” Mr. Balfour 
went on to ask what special qualification had a Member 
representing the Highlands for dealing with the problems 
of the Lowlands. “The Lowlands of Scotland, agricul- 
turally speaking, are incomparably nearer in all their 
conditions of life to the North of England than to 
the Highlands, and if you want expert opinion, you 
had better travel to Northumberland or Cumberland 
rather than to Inverness-shire. or Ross-shire.” To 
this exposure of the expert argument there is really 
no answer. Except that it is a convenient way for 
packing a Grand Committee, there is no sound argu- 
ment for referring Scotch Biils to a Scotch Grand Com- 
mittee. Grand Committees are very useful bodies when 
they are chosen in such a way as to obtain expert criti- 





cism at close quarters on technical Bills. The Grand 
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Committees on Law and Trade, for example, did excellent 
work, but then their members were chosen on reasonableand 
intelligible grounds. They were experts through know- 
ledge and experience, not the experts of a geographical 
accident. If Grand Committees are to remain as useful 
Parliamentary institutions, they must not be travestied by 
such proposals as that for which the present Government 
has made itself responsible. 





MR. REDMOND’S MANIFESTO. 


E have no wish to deepen the fissures in the Irish 

party, and though it is difficult sometimes to avoid 
smiling, we have no delight in witnessing them, We have 
always maintained that it is better, both for England and 
Ireland, that the revolutionary party in the latter should 
be a whole, and should be led by one strong man with 
whom it is possible to deal, to compromise, or fight. You 
can arrange nothing with a mob which you cannot get rid 
of. We cannot, however, as historians of the day avoid 
noticing the dilemma, or rather the chaos, into which the 
Irish Revolutionary party is falling. Its old unity is 
entirely lost, and no Englishman would use about its 
factions the language which they habitually use about 
each other. Mr. Redmond, chief of the Parnellites, inti- 
mates that the Anti-Parnellites are fools and cowards, 
and Mr. Healy declares that the section of the Anti-Par- 
nellites who dislike him are a set of mean intriguers. 
These are only words, it is true, and words uttered in Ire- 
land are subject to heavy discount, but there are acts, too. 
Mr. Redmond’s speech to the convention of his party called 
in Dublin on the 3rd inst. was, for example, an act. It was 
entirely approved and endorsed by those present, and it 
denounced the majority of Irish popular Members as timid 
men who had become dependent on an English party, and 
thereby forfeited their Parliamentary importance. It 
called on the party to approve of direct revolt from the 
Gladstonian Government, and to pursue a line of conduct 
intended to force on an immediate Dissolution. If that 
were not done, said Mr. Redmond, Home-rule was lost, 
and Ireland would be driven back again upon “ sterner” 
methods outside the Constitution. That was, we imagine, 
as Mr. Redmond said he would blame no dynamiter who 
used dynamite for the sake of Ireland, a direct appeal to 
the “ Hillside men,” or to put it in a more moderate and 
probably truer form—for Mr. Redmond when off the plat- 
form is a Parliamentarian—to the Jacobin element which 
has always been so powerful within the Parnellite party. 
It is a summons to them to break with Lord Rosebery’s 
Government, and carry Home-rule without further delay, 
either at the General Elections, or by a recurrence to the 
old method of either terrorising or impeding the Imperial 
Parliament. As this is advice directly opposed to the 
policy of the Anti-Parnellites, one would have sup- 
posed that they would have rejected and denounced it 
at once, and have proclaimed in every way in their power 
their devotion to the Gladstonian party. Their theory— 
an accurate one, as we think—is that their policy is to 
conciliate Liberal English opinion, and to support the 
proposals of the English Liberal Cabinet until they have 
won either by measures or by promises, sufficient support 
to make a Dissolution safe. That is not a policy which 
attracts Irish imagination, and it is a very troublesome 
one, because it involves incessant attendance at West- 
minster in order to support measures in which they have 
not the faintest interest, or which they positively dislike. 
The graduation of English Death-duties is nothing to 
them ; they have no concern either in Welsh or Scotch 
Disestablishment, and as to the Registration Bill, they 
positively dislike it, for it may give the vote to classes 
in Ireland with which they have not arranged, and 
over which the agrarian question gives them no con- 
trol. Nevertheless, it is an adroit policy, and the 
only one which, without a powerful leader from their 
point of view, holds out a reasonable prospect of 
success. They do not, however, follow it with any 
heart. Numbers of them are constantly absent from 
divisions. Their best speakers sit silent when their inter- 
vention might be useful. ney are, to speak plainly, 
sulky, as well as puzzled. A little of this proceeds, no 
dcubt, from distrust of Lord Rosebery personally, and a 
little from the fact that part of the service demanded 
of them is to postpone their pet questions, and espe- 
cially that Evicted Tenants Bill which involves in 





their eyes the one real Irish question, ¢ ; 
rent; but the grand cause “eo the’ psy 
land itself. They are afraid of losing their ye : 
tuents’ support. They know that the Irish afin r 
century of painful experience, suspect any “ 
ment” with any English party; they know that aa 
Parnell’s “independent policy” roused irresistib] * 
thusiasm ; they know that their people will not w Py 
ever; and they are afraid that if this Parliament tie for 
on for two or three Sessions, they might find t . 
possible to get up steam once more, especially ag the 
is every sign that this year, like the last, will be ” 
of Irish prosperity. Ireland is afraid of eye rm 
cultural calamity except one,—a drought. The, a 
moreover, greatly afraid of Mr. Redmond, whe ke 
rapidly in Parliamentary rank, who is “catching on» 
with the whole Jacobin party, and who might if 
could square the clergy, succeed to much of Mr. Parnell’ 
universal authority. They do not, therefore wish 
to be left behind by the Pavrnellites, or to’ break 
with Lord Rosebery, and are, as they would express i, 
themselves, fairly bothered and wroth with the situation 
Add that their funds are insufficient, and that thei 
personal dislikes have grown so acrid that it is unpleasant 
for them to act together, and we have reasons sufficient 
for the uneasy watchfulness with which Gladstonian 
Members regard them, and for the assiduity with Which 
the Gladstonian press tries in a rather inept and artificia| 
way to keep them in good humour. 

We do not think the Anti-Parnellites will revolt. The 
are not under the slightest delusion as to the result of id 
immediate Dissolution, and no more believe that they wil 
sweep England to the cry of Home-rule than Lord Rog. 
bery does. They know perfectly well that’ they will not 
get an Irish Executive out of Mr. Balfour, though they 
might get a broad agrarian policy, and it is on an Irish 
Executive that their hearts are really fixed. They cannot 
offend the Church, which wants in the next Election to 
rule all the parties, and would not for all the world gire 
the Jacobins any advantage; and above all, they have no 
leader whom the whole of their people trust, and who 
could explain and justify a course other than the obvious 
one, to adhere to Lord Rosebery till he wins. They will, 
therefore, we imagine, be sulky and restive, just to show 
how important they are, and how grievously Lord Ros. 
bery has hurt their feelings, and will frighten poor Mr. Ellis 
occasionally into fits by their hesitations; but will, on 
crucial divisions, vote straight. They will, however, be 
short of nine votes, they are in danger of secessions, and 
they cannot get up heartiness for a policy which is not 
striking, which demands indefinite patience, and which 
worries the poorer men among them almost to the point 
of despair. We expect on every crucial occasion to hear 
many rumours about the Irishmen, and to read many ill 
tempered speeches; but we do not expect, unless some- 
thing quite new arises, to see them let Lord Rosebery 
fall. If they do, the Dissolution will be on them, and 
they are not ready for that. 

It will be seen that we have not made very much of the 
personal dissensions and jealousies reported to exist 
among the Anti-Parnellites; and, in truth, we find a 
difficulty in attaching grave importance to them. It is 
true, no doubt, that the Irish hate one another witha 
vehemence which is to Englishmen a perplexity ; but 9 
do all the races, even the French, among whom the sense 
of personal merit—it is noteworthy that the English 
language has no single word for this—is unusually strong. 
And it is true, also, that Irishmen expose their hatreds 
with a fluency, and sometimes a felicity, of expre 
sion which seems to the Englishman, who only swears a 
the man who is in his way, almost portentous. But thes 
hatreds do not prevent Irishmen from working together. 
Under a Prince such as Mr. Parnell became for som 
years, they work together more easily than we do, aud 
even when there is no Prince, their dissensions, whet 
needful, are composed with curious rapidity. The truth 
is, they are much more governed by their interests thant 
is the fashion to suppose, and their interests usually le 
them, in London as in New York, to hold together at the 
polling-booths. You do not suppose that the “ masters of 
New York” never bite one another in private. Of cours 
they are divided occasionally by irreconciliable difference 
—one now exists, for example, between the Jacobin aud 
Clerical revolutionists—but the personal quarrels # 
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ry so much as is usually imagined. Mr. Healy 
t . had the power, send Mr. Dillon to the guil- 
Robespierre sent Danton, but we do not think 
—he would be much more apt, having the 
wer, to send him into obscurity. At all events, 
Oey uite certain that those who, having to fight 
as on a political battlefield, rely on their personal 
eanns, usually make a grave error, as grave as those 
make who rely on their personal attachments. The men who 
oted Mr. Parnell, to whom they owed everything and 
psc they all professed to adore, out of the governing 
Committee, will not hate each other so strougly as to 
‘mpede the usual course of politics. They will follow 
aie interests, or supposed interests, in the one case as in 
the other ; and how it can be their interest to break with 
the Gladstonians we are, we confess, wholly unable to per- 
wive. The Parnellites have done it because separateness 
is their interest,—an appearance of being far in front; 
but why, unless their seats are at stake, which is not the 
case, should their rivals do the same ? 


not cou 
night, 
Jotine as 
he would, 





THE LESSON OF THE OUTBREAK IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


T is foolish to deny that the outbreak in South 
I Carolina against the liquor law is a most serious one. 
It will probably be suppressed, because Governor Tillman, 
4 man of little education but great energy and indomitable 
will, is the idol of the little freeholders, who, in South 
Carolina, as in most other States of the Union, wield the 
majority of bayonets; but it has already produced a 
dangerous situation. The dwellers in the towns are in 
insurrection. The police have been hopelessly beaten ; the 
urban militia have mutinied ; the Governor of the State 
has been compelled to exercise unconstitutional powers ; 
and the Government of Washington has been obliged to 
warn a division of the small national army for active service 
ina State of the Union,—an order which always brings up 
the burning question of State rights. The outbreak is 
serious if it ends to-morrow, and we wish our friends 
on both sides would reflect on it more gravely. It is not an 
incident in the temperance struggle, but in a much more 
important question, the degree in which mankind is 
prepared to submit to law. The prevalent idea in this 
country at this moment, is that any measure legally passed 
by Parliament will be obeyed, that resistance is practically 
a mere bogey, that even in Ulster the threat of armed 
revolt. will, the moment the law is passed, be found to 
be idle wind. That is, we are convinced, in a great 
measure a delusion. There are a great many measures, 
some of them good measures, which can never be put in 
operation until they are backed by a nearly unanimous 
and genuine opinion, because if they are they arouse in a 
minority the hatred before which laws are powerless. They 
awaken the primal instincts, which are for battle and not 
for submission, or as it used to be expressed, they make 
men mad. Of course, if the force in support of such 
measures is irresistible, men fly across seas like the 
Puritans, or yield like the Russian Stundists; but 
it often happens that the force which seems irresis- 
tible is not so in reality. The big battalions are 
doubtful of their own right. One of these questions is 
the use of stimulants or sedatives. Europeans desire one, 
and Asiatics the other, but neither quite approve them, 
and neither will move a step against any restrictive law 
till they are face to face with actual inability to 
fulfil their desires. They think they will get their 
supplies somehow, and do not wake to rage till they find 
they cannot. They yield to opinion, or they hold their 
tongues, or they even support the restrictive laws till at 
last they become operative, and then the bonds of society 
suddenly give way. In India, if we prohibited opium, 

the people would give way, and many of them even 
approve, opium being, on the whole, both to Hindoos and 
Mussulmans, a doubtful indulgence ; till suddenly they got 
none, and then would come insurrection, which the native 
troops, who eat opium, would refuse to quell. That is just 
what has happened in South Carolina, and will happen in 
England also, though in a different way. The lawin South 
Carolina has been “ engineered ” through the legislature, 
it 1s stated, that is, it has been voted for by many repre- 
sentatives who thought that, like many other such laws, 
it would come to nothing. Governor Tillman, how- 
ever, 18 a sincere teetotaler, he appointed sincere Com- 








missioners, they appointed sincere dispensers, and the 
unlucky South Carolinian who wanted a drink found him- 
self in this position,—he could get a very small one at rare 
intervals if he wrote himself down in official books as a 
drinker, applied for a dram as he would have applied for 
a pension, and was not after all refused by the hostile dis- 
penser, who probably did not keep the kind of stimulant 
the applicant wished for. Sir Wilfrid Lawson says that 
is not prohibition, and he is quite right; but to the man 
who is not a total abstainer it is a good deal worse. He 
is insulted as well as deprived of his indulgence, exas- 
perated beyond all bearing, and naturally, being an armed 
man with high ideas of the popular prerogative, he “ goes 
for the dispensers ” and the police who attempt to protect 
them. He is hopelessly in the wrong, his duty as citizen 
being to remain peaceful and thirsty; but it is quite 
certain he would not do it if the supply cut off were 
water, and the craving for liquor is nearly as strong as 
true thirst. It will be just the same in England. The 
people appear, to a certain extent, to be with Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, because they think that if bis Bill passes they 
shall still be able to veto it in their own villages and 
towns; but let a town or village actually prohibit drink, 
and we shall see in a different way the same result. The 
minority in the village or town will grow furious, will 
wreck the houses of the active friends of prohibition, and 
the police or soldiers will move languidly or not at ail. 
We would not trust the strongest discipline if the Act 
were applied in its full severity to a place like Chatham 
or Plymouth, where, until it was applied, no one would 
dream of riot as even possible. East or West the 
minority will not be deprived of indulgences it thinks 
its right, without at least trying whether the force by 
which it is oppressed is irresistible. The people are not 
prepared for the new régime, and till they are, they will 
not bear it in peace. 


There are one or two moral questions on which laws 
might easily be passed with the apparent consent of a 
majority, which, when enforced, would produce insurrec- 
tion; but as all statesmen are agreed about them, we 
avoid unpleasant subjects and pass on to others more 
easily treated frankly. One of these is female suffrage. 
We believe it to be quite possible that female suffrage 
might be supported by a small party in each electoral dis- 
trict holding the balance of power; might be accepted by 
the candidates without remark from the masses; might 
be passed by Parliament as a fulfilment of pledges; 
and might break down on the first day it came into 
operation, the men simply refusing to allow women to 
reach the polls and the public force refusing to clear the 
way by slaughter. That would certainly happen in any 
Catholic country, and though in a Protestant one the men 
might wait to see the working of the law, it would cer- 
tainly happen if on any occasion—say, for example, this 
very question of drink, on which the sexes no doubt 
differ in opinion though not in practice—the two sexes 
stood irreconcilably opposed. Force, the ultimate sanction 
of law, would be applied against law, just as it has been 
in South Carolina, and will be in India if we meddle 
effectually with the power of getting opium pills. It is, 
however, on questions of property that the European world 
will get its first lessons. To hear many amiable Socialists 
talk, one would think they had nothing to do but to get a 
vote to become the owners of a peaceful world; but the 
reality will be different from that. Property has not been 
seriously attacked yet, possibly in this country never will be, 
for the people at heart reverence Christianity, but if it is 
we shall witness a struggle such as we have not seen for two 
centuries, a struggle in which the minority—if they are a 
minority—will win by dint of sheer fighting and organisa- 
tion, and of their power by conceding part of their property 
to change the masses into propertyholders. The defence. 
of the millionaire in France or in America is the freeholding 
peasant and the freeholding farmer, who when it comes to 
the point means, whatever the theories afloat and even if he 
himself believes them, to keep his own. The assailants 
will, as Americans say, have come down to the “ hard pan” 
of human nature, and will find, as the slave-owners of the 
South found, that the ultimate arbiter, when human 
nature is too strongly moved, is not law but the rifle. 

But it will be said the majority, being as brave as the 
minority, must always win. We have not hitherto tried 


to deny that, our object only being to point out that at 
certain stages in the process of restrictive laws they will 
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be resisted by means which are at once stronger and more 
natural than votes. Of course, if a whole population is 
convinced, or if the religious instinct can be called in to 
help restriction, as happened for a short time with the 
Blue-laws of Connecticut, our argument becomes at once 
of little meaning. If 90 per cent. of Englishmen came to 
regard alcohol as good Mussulmans regard it, total prohibi- 
tion could be enforced without the slightest difficulty, 
nay, probably with the consent of the 10 per cent., whose 
consciences would be overawed, or at least bewildered, by 
the consensus against them. The Indian Government could 
enforce total prohibition as against alcohol without the 
loss of a life, because, although some 15 per cent. of the 
population like driak, not one per cent. doubt that it is 
highly immoral to gratify the liking. Governor Tillman, 
in India, could not put down opium, because the fighting 
classes like it, and are not convinced it is wrong; but he 
could put down alcohol-drinking almost without an effort, 
and by this very Bill. His “ dispensers ” would have to be 
lax with the Sikh soldiery, who have a taste for rum with 
chilies in it; but they might be as stern as they liked 
towards all the rest of mankind. But we cannot but 
smile sometimes at the perpetual assumption of our day, 
that if things come to the worst, the majority must 
always win. The history of the world is the history of 
vovernment by minorities, often very minute. Intelligence 
either masters or attracts the masses, possesses itself of 
force, and then remains governing, but secure. And it 
must always be so, for science is perpetually increasing the 
power of intelligence, till at this moment there is no city 
oa the Continent of Europe which could stand up for 
three hours against its garrison. Of course, if the minority, 
either through doubt, or pity, or religious feeling, will not 
fully use its powers, the result will be the result Mr. John 
Burns would consider to be inevitable everywhere; but 
that is the condition. To take the most extreme of all 
instances, suppose the Sovereign of Great Britain to be, or 
to possess, a Von Moltke, and the devotion of one hundred 
thousand soldiers, does anybody imagine that he could be 
deposed, or that insurrection, however general, would sig- 
nify one straw ? Why, ten thousand men with Winchester 
rifles could tax London at discretion, or with their batteries 
on Sydenham Hill and Hampstead Heath, turn it in twelve 
hours into a ghastly ruin. That, of course, is an impos- 
sible illustration, because officers and men would refuse 
to obey; but it is none the less germane to our point, 
which is, that there are a geod many laws which would 
excite minorities to resistance ; that these laws rarely have 
the hearty support of the greater numbers; and that in 
all such cases the resistance of minorities is a much more 
formidable affair than lawgivers just now choose to re- 
member. Sir Wilfrid Lawson is justly among the most 
popular of mankind ; and till his laws work, will remain 
so; but some day, when they do work, he may find to his 
bewilderment that he has to ride from the people who like 
him, faster than he ever rode to hounds. 





MR. ASQUITH’S DELUSION. 


W* do not think that we have been blind to Mr. 

Asquith’s merits as a statesman. We have recog- 
nised the strength of his action and the clearness and 
definiteness of his views. He shows none of that in- 
coherence which characterises too many of his colleagues, 
and some even of his opponents. He does not attempt to 
please so many inconsistent politicians that he is obliged 
to be vague in order to avoid being a rock of offence to a 
few. But no one can read his speech at Huddersfield on 
Wednesday without realising that he does not open his 
eyes to one class of facts which nevertheless are very 
plain to the sight of those who are willing to see, and who 
are not blinded by the prepossessions of an almost far- 
away past. Mr. Asquith lays down the law, which exists 
oaly in his own fancy, that what he calls the Liberal 
phalanx are fighting against that “army of reaction” 
which it is their ‘constant aim to combat.” Now, there 
is no such thing as an “army of reaction,” and has not 
been any since 1867, not a trace of it since 1885. Both 
parties are popular parties, and popular parties of very 
nearly equal magnitude; indeed, every effort to recruit 
what is called the Progressive party, always ends 
in adding very nearly or quite the same numbers to 
the party which Mr. Asquith misnames, and absurdly 
misnames, the party of “reaction.” Mr. Asquith’s 
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assertion that “there is more difference jp Spirit: 
method, in political principle between the hind? 7 
Liberal who lags furthest in the ranks of the _ 
and the foremost Tory, than there is between the fo me 
and the hindmost Liberal,” is a mere dream of his a 
which he not only cannot verify, but cannot onna hen 
with a plausible appearance of truth. Ever sine 
Disraeli merged the ten-pounders in the borough hy Mr, 
holders, it has been almost impossible to say which — 
had the most popular following in the boroughs _ 
ever since Mr. Gladstone merged the freeholders and a 
privileged classes in the county householders, it i 
as clear that both parties, even in the agricultural , « 
stituencies, are competing for the votes of the peo — 
it is that allotments are not intended to com ra 
millionaires, and that free education was not deviad 
tempt that class of parents who send their sons to ft 
and Harrow. Look at the polls alone. In one ss. 
stituency where 14,000 votes were polled, the su.coeseful 
candidate is a Conservative, and won by 683 “a 
In another constituency where more than 8,500 votes 
were polled, the winner was a Liberal, and won by 134 
votes. In every heavy poll the majority is found t 
be narrow, simply because both parties are popular, and 
very popular,—because what used to be called, and th 
justly called, “ reaction,” does not exist. The Conservatives 
are just as eager for popular cries, and just as successfyl 
in getting them, as the Liberals. Where is the Tory who 
proposes to go back to a narrower suffrage, or a revival of 
the Monarch’s prerogative? Where is the Tory who pro- 
poses to insist on withdrawing allotments and reimposing 
the school-pence ? Reaction does not exist, and under the 
new suffrage cannot exist. Mr. Asquith will, perhaps, ask 
whether the Irish Crimes Act of 1887 was, or was not, 
reactionary, and we should reply, ‘Certainly not! not 
nearly so much so as the Liberal Crimes Act of 1899’ 
Indeed the Irish Crimes Act of 1887 could not be 
nearly so appropriately described as reactionary as his own 
defence of the law inflicting sharp penalties on dyna. 
miters, for which he obtained plenty of credit, even 
amongst his own Liberal party. It is simply a dream, 
and a very wilful and capricious dream, that either party 
in the State is not, in the truest sense, a popular party, 
We know, of course, what Mr. Asquith will say. He will 
say that people who defend giving one man, because he 
happens to have property scattered over several consti- 
tuencies, more voting power than the poor man who has 
no property outside his own house, are friends of privilege; 
and we should reply that they are friends of privilege only 
because it is for the interest of the community that each 
constituency should represent adequately all the interests 
concentrated in that constituency; and that they are not 
nearly so much friends of privilege as the Liberal who 
defends giving an Irish voter in Galway or Waterford 
many times as much political power as an English voter in 
the West Riding or Lambeth. There is always something 
to be said, and something to be said which goes home to 
men’s hearts and bosoms, for every political method or 
principle which commands a large popular following in the 
new constituencies. 

Let Mr. Asquith only consider the following facts 
Between the great Reform Bill and Mr. Disraeli’s Reform 
Bill of 1867, the Liberal party was in power for about 
twenty-two years, the Conservatives for six, and a not- 
descript Government which was of a compound description 
for about seven. Since Mr. Disraeli’s Democratic Reform 
Bill the Conservatives (so called), in other words, the 
party which defends popular traditions, but sacrifices the 
unpopular, have shared about equally with the Liberals 
the work of administration. Can anything prove mor 
conclusively that both parties are now popular parties, 
and that the democracy does not incline more to the ne¥ 
Liberalism than it does to the new Conservatism? No 
doubt the ten-pound householders were very much more 
distinctively Liberal than the householders of all classes 
but that is because the kind of causes which were defet- 
sible and defended while a good many constituencies were 
under proprietary influence, are now never defended at all. 
We know that the Gladstonians think that by cobbling 
the registers, excluding plural votes, getting a larger 
number of lodgers, reducing the term of residence, and 80 
forth, they will turn the scales to their own side; and for 
the purposes of a single election perhaps they may. Bat 
if universal suffrage were established tc- a9rrow, in another 
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ure, and there might have been a good deal of an 
indirect sort of corruption, the general equality between 
the Conservative and Liberal polls would have been re- 
established, and we should have the Gladstonians talking, 
‘ust as they do now, of the necessity of some further 
interference with the Register, in order to regain that 
superiority in numbers to which they conceive themselves 
to be somehow entitled. They have not yet learned, and 
do not seem inclined to learn, that there are prepossessions 
and even prejudices which are just as truly popular as the 
ory for better wages or for three acres andacow. How 
Mr. Asquith, knowing as well as he knows that the 
first great extension of Local Government, and a liberal 
Allotment Act, and Free Education, were given by the 

rty of what he is pleased to call “ reaction,” can go on 
deluding himself with the notion that there is only one 

pular party in the State, is to us simply amazing. The 
obvious truth is that when you get to a real democracy, 
there is no longer the possibility of true reaction, but that 
there are still deep divergences of view, and perfectly in- 
telligible divergences of view as to what is really for the 
penefit of the people. Nay, the more there are who 
take one view strongly (say, the view that a good deal 
of social self-will and popular caprice in relation to 
social order is innocent, and even justifiable), the more 
there will be who will take the opposite view (namely, 
that a rather strict order and obedience to law is very 
much indeed to the advantage of the people). The Glad- 
stonian notion that it is a necessarily popular policy to be 
always giving way to local demands, is a pure chimera. 
We believe ourselves that on the greatest issue which now 
divides the two parties, the Conservatives hold the more 
popular view, and the Gladstonians tbat which, if either 
party can be properly described as reactionary (which is, 
however, a misdescription), is most nearly akin to political 
and social reaction. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN A _ PHILAN. 
THROPIC MOOD. 


HIS House of Commons will make some big blunder 
before it hasdone. Itis said, as we mention elsewhere, 
to be an unusually intellectual House, that is, it contains an 
unusual number of cultivated and thoughtful Members, 
but there are questions which it hardly treats with the 
ability of a committee of old ladies. The moment, for 
instance, any question connected with the poor comes up 
for serious discussion, the House appears unable to think, 
and falls into a kind of paroxysm of pity, amidst which its 
reason ceases to work. It wasted hours on Wednesday, 
for example, and an immense amount of fluent speech and 
good feeling, on a project for benefiting old age which is 
worthy only of Laputa. We all desire, we suppose, that 
the deserving poor, when they grow old, should have 
something to live on, should not be forced into the work- 
house, and should not, merely because of their poverty, be 
subjected to any form of degradation. That is a pious wish 
which no one would dream of repudiating, any more than he 
would repudiate a desire to take care of the blind, or to 
find a remedy for cancer. But most men, we think, if 
they took up such a subject seriously, would begin to 
reflect upon the difficulties, would calculate ways and 
means, and would be careful, in proposing a plan, to be 
sure that they did not create evils much worse than those 
they cured. That, however, is not the course which 
approves itself to the House of Commons. That body 
on Wednesday actually refused to wait a few days till the. 
Report of a Special Commission on the subject had been, 
received, and discussed its subject throughout as if 
motive was the only thing to be considered, as if ques- 
uons of money did not signify, and as if the difficulty 
of separating the sheep from the goats was one which 
anybody who chose could solve. The proposal before 
the House, Colonel Palmer's, ‘was substantially that 
every man and woman in the Kingdom who reached the 
age of sixty-five, and had never been in prison, and had at 
Some time or other subscribed to a benefit-society, should 
be entitled to a pension of 7s. a week, payable out of the 
fates, and this whether he lived in London or Caithness. 
It was shown by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre that the expense would 
probably be £15,000,000 a year, or an extra 50 per cent. 
in the pound on rates, or 7d. in the pound on Income-tax ; 
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five years, though both parties might have become less { admiring the idea. Even Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who was put 
up to secure delay, only ventured to attack the Bill on 


details, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer accepted the 
object as entirely desirable, and only pleaded that it must 
be much more fully discussed. Mr. Chamberlain was 
altogether in favour of the principle, though he admitted 
the expense, and Mr. Everett, the ‘“‘ yeoman” Member, 
actually went further than the mover, and wished to spend 
£20,000,000 a year in pensions, without, as we understand 
him, any reference to character, because ‘that would 
gladden the hearts of the poor as they had never been glad- 
dened by any act of the Legislature.” The whole House, in 
fact, was in the temper of those good people who think 
that all misfortunes should be alleviated by grants to the 
unfortunate from the Treasury. 

We venture to say plainly that the project of pensioning 
old industrials out of national means is hopelessly imprac- 
ticable. The cost would be too great. The distinction of 
character which it is proposed to draw, could not be kept up 
without injustice, the very worst people being often found 
among those who are thrifty or who keep on the safe side of 
the law, and the scheme would then become one for pension- 
ing all industrials as we pension soldiers. It is said that 
we should save on Poor-rates, but that is a mistake. The 
Poor-rate is only £7,000,600 a year, and three-fifths of 
that is spent on buildings, officials, lunatics, poor under 
sixty-five, and children, none of which outlay would be 
abolished or lessened. The scheme, if a really wide one, 
would cost, as Mr. Everett said, £20,000,000 a year, and 
would not benefit the best class of the population, the 
workers who provide for their own or their families’ old 
age, one jot. Indeed, the people it would benefit first of 
all are those who feel help to their parents an intolerable 
burden, and that class of the poor, a much more limited 
one than is supposed, which regards “ the house” with a 
feeling of acute dread. For this, and only this, we are 
to make England almost unculturable by an addition of 
one-half to the existing rates; or to deprive the wages- 
paying class of £20,000,000 a year. No House repre- 
senting taxpayers will ever vote such a scheme, nor is it 
advisable they should, for its very first result must be to 
render thrift unnecessary, and therefore burdensome. The 
poor are worried enough as it is by applications for their 
savings, and with a pension to be quoted against them at 
all times, they would not be able to keep a shilling. 

That when we are a little more civilised many of our 
social problems, and especially this of old age, will be 
settled by a wide application of the principle of insurance, 
we are certain, and we do not doubt that, if Parliament 
chose, it could do much in this direction even at once. It 
has only to supervise and guarantee the operations of the 
Friendly Societies, to make it possible even now for work- 
men to provide against sickness, old age, and death, and 
this without in the slightest degree impairing their self- 
respect. We are not sure even that a considerable grant 
might not be made in aid of sickness, and are quite sure 
that certain kinds of disability, like blindness, paralysis, or 
idiotey, might be as fairly helped through this machinery 
as through that of the Poor-law; but to pension the whole 
industrial class is not wise, and would in the end cost more 
than the State could bear. Mr. Everett says everybody 
in State employ is pensioned ; but that is only because a 
pension is a cheap form of wage, and we are not sure that 
system is not 4 mistake, whether, that is, we ought not to 
supersede all pension allowances by a deferred annuity 
office, in which the servants of the State could buy their 
annuity or their sum down, up to the amount they 
pleased ; we should then be rid of the dead weight, and rid 
too of the suffering caused by the different position of 
pensioners, the bachelor living in comfort on the sum 
which will not maintain a man with wife and family. 
That, however, is a side-question. What we maintain is, 
that to tax the whole nation for the benefit of a class 
within it is unjust and unwise ; and that to promise to do 
it, as the House of Commons virtually did, by its “sym- 
pathetic” discussion of Wednesday, is simply silly. The 
community can no more prevent all forms of misfortune 
than an individual can prevent pain happening to himself ; 
and when it takes upon itself to do it, usually does as 
much harm as good. There was no Poor-law at all in 
Scotland till Dr. Chalmer’s time, and we doubt not there 
were frightful individual cases of misery; but then that 
is why the Scotch are what they are, the people in all the 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND ITS WORK. 


HE House of Commons is of all deliberative 
assemblies the hardest to understand. If there. be 
two things which more than any others are singled out 
for complaint in every review of the Session with which a 
Member obliges his constituents, they are the waste of 
Parliamentary time, and the impossibility—daily growing 
more complete—of private Members getting a hearing for 
their Bills. No doubt both grievances are exaggerated ; but 
for all that, both of them contain a share of truth. There 
are many hours in every Session which yield but a scanty 
harvest, either in legislation or in preparation for legisla- 
tion, and there are useful measures introduced by private 
Menfbers, which have never a chance of coming to so 
much as a second reading. Yet when an opportunity 
presents itself for devising some working scheme for 
amending this state of things, the House shows an almost 
ostentatious want of interest in the whole subject. We 
hear a great deal about the burdens which Parliament has 
to bear. We are told in speech after speech that the work 
it has to do is beyond the power of any single body to 
get through. The necessity of devolving some part of its 
business upon other shoulders is almosta by-word. But all 
this appears to be quite consistent with entire indifference 
to every form of devolution save one. Constitutional revo- 
lutions are to be had for the asking, and “‘ Home-rule all 
round” is put forward as a remedy for all the ills which 
afflict the body politic. The great hindrance to any improve- 
ment is this determination of the majority to look for it in 
one direction only. Irish or Scottish Home-rule Bills, and 
even such lesser changes as the creation of Grand Com- 
mittees constructed on national lines, cannot be trusted to 
do the humble work of saving the time of the House of 
Commons. The passing of them is in itself a fresh de- 
mand on that time, and a demand of extraordinary mag- 
nitude ; and if they were passed, the friction that would 
arise in the working of them might be found a more fertile 
source of delay than any of those which they had super- 
seded. Home-rule may have every merit from the consti- 
tutional point of view, but its operation as a mode of 
getting more work out of Parliament is too remote to be 
taken into present account. 

All this 1s so obvious that such a motion as that brought 
forward by Sir Albert Rollit on Tuesday seemed just the 
expedient which a practical assembly would have hastened 
to close with. All kinds of suggestions have been made 
from time to time with a view of relieving the House of 
Commons from some of its multifarious duties, and the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire into their several 
merits is the natural first step towards putting some of 
them into action. It is true that the mover’s speech dealt 
mainly with the simplification and acceleration of proce- 
dure within the House. But the motion covered proposals 
for making over some of its business to other bodies, and 
if devolution were really as much desired as readers of 
Ministerial speeches might suppose, such a Committee 
might easily have been made a means of bringing it 
about. One kind of devolution, though not, as we think, 
a good one, was expressly mentioned in Sir Albert Rollit’s 
speech. Private Bill legislation, he said, ought not to be 
transacted in the House of Commons, but handed over to 
the County Councils. Some change in this direction, 
though not asw e think this particularchange would relieve 
Members of a very heavy demand on their time, as well as 
lead, in all probability, to the business being better done. 
The cost of bringing witnesses to London would be saved 
by the transfer of the work to local tribunals; and 
even to the Parliamentary counsel, the consequent incon- 
venience would be no greater than falls to the lot of every 
common-law barrister. They would have to go circuit 
instead of practising entirely at Westminster. Upon this 
point, Sir Albert Rollit had the support of Mr. Courtney ; 
and no better proof could be asked for both of the neces- 
sity of doing something, and of the wisdom of inquiring 
what is the best thing that can be done. But the House 
cared no more for Mr. Courtney than for Sir Albert 
Rollit, and the division showed only 41 Members in 
favour of the appointment of a Committee, and 136 
against it. This is the measure of the genuineness 
of the alleged anxiety of the majority to get more time 
for work. 

It may be, indeed, that there were things to be said 
against the motion which were not actually said; and the 
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fact that Mr. Balfour, as well as the Government, would 
have opposed it if the division had not been taken fo 
early, certainly points in this direction. But Mr, Balfour 
could have opposed it with perfect consistency. He jg not 
always insisting upon the necessity of having Irish 
business relegated to Dublin and Scottish business 
relegated to Edinburgh, nor is he sufficiently impressed 
with the excellence of the House of Commons as a Jeg; 
lative machine, to be in any hurry to find it more work 
What we complain of is not that Sir Albert Rollit’, 
motion was rejected, but that it was rejected by men who 
are continually insisting on the paralysis which hag oye. 
taken the House of Commons in consequence of its having 
too much to do. 

Nor is this the only or the most mischievous form in 
which this inconsistency shows itself. It is a common 
thing to hear from the same lips complaints that the 
House of Commons is overworked, and proposals to 
extend the area of its action. Only the other day, for 
example, the majority which would not hear of a Com. 
mittee to consider how to relieve the House of some of its 
existing burdens, was quite ready to appoint one to con. 
sider how to add a fresh burden to those it already has to 
bear. As if it positively had time on its hands of which it 
did not know how to dispose, it must needs want to take 
in hand the administration of all the charities of the 
Kingdom. The ideal of the modern Radical is a repre. 
sentative Chamber which shall have its finger in every. 
body’s pie. He is not merely_unwilling that people should 
manage their own affairs ; he is not even content that the 
should be managed by Officers appointed by the Govern. 
ment. His notion of a Charity Commission is not that it 
should be a body of trained experts administering vast 
funds on fixed principles without deference to local pressure, 
On the contrary, this deference to local pressure is the 
virtue he wishes to impart to the Commission. He is never 
so happy as when he is doing a little wirepulling, and 
when he talks of drawing closer the relation between the 
Commissioners and the representatives of the people, he 
really means making charitable administration dependent 
on any passing feeling which may happen to take hold of 
the House of Commons. The records of the Charity Com- 
mission could furnish abundant examples of the mischief 
which Parliamentary interference would have done, if 
the process of invoking it had not involved delay and 
difficulty. What is ‘now wanted is that this delay and 
difficulty should be got rid of, and the administration 
of Charity be altered by the result of every General 
Election. 

The truth is, that while the representative principle, 
like most other principles, is excellent in its own 
sphere and for its own purposes, it is thoroughly mis- 
chievous in spheres and for purposes to which it has 
no proper relation. Administration is one of these latter . 
spheres. The object of administration is to secure that 
the public service shall be carried on by the best attain- 
able persons and in the best possible way ; and the first 
requisite for securing this object is to keep the appoint- 
ment of the persons and the selection of the ways out of 
the hands of a representative body. The tendency of such 
bodies is to be subject to all manner of influences which 
have quite other ends in view than those just named. 
Those influences will be exerted upon the Members, not 
so much with a view of making the best appoint 
ments and choosing the best methods, as of appointing 
such and such classes of persons and adopting the 
methods which will benefit, or at all events please, 
such and such other classes. To take a familiar example, 
if special work has to be done it will be given not to the 
best workman, but to the man who has best learned the 
art of proclaiming that he is out of work. Consequently, 
we only go half-way with Sir Albert Rollit in the matter 
of Private-Bill legislation. Should it be taken out of the 
hands of the House of Commons ?—Yes. Should it be 
made over to the County Councils?—No. For County 
Councils are representative bodies, and as such are and 
will be exposed to all the dangers which beset large repre- 
sentative bodies, as well as to some peculiar to themselves. 
What is wanted for Private-Bill legislation is just what 
the Radical reformer wishes to drive out of that and 
every similar field, — impartial tribunals armed with 
special knowledge and able to give effect to this know- 
ledge by reason of their immunity from private or personal 
pressure. 
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——— 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S EASTER SERMON. 

HE Bishop of London preached a sermon in St. Paul’s 

.on Easter Sunday on the doctrine of which there 

has since been some interesting controversy. A corre- 
spondent of the Times, writing to that journal on the 
following Friday (March 30th), appeared to consider that 
the drift of the sermon was contained in the following 
sentences :—“ All this man has done, all this he promises 
to go on doing. What is the ordinary scientific operation 
of the present day, would assuredly have been the miracles 
of the days gone by, if then, perchance, any man had been 
able to do what is now constantly done. It goes on still, 
and we seem perpetually to approach the time when miracles 
will appear to be nothing more than the exercise of the highest 
scientific knowledge.” The sermon, however, was published 
in full in the Family Churchman ‘on the very day on which 
“@” confided to the Times his alarm at this doctrine, and 
those who have read it there will discover that the main 
object of the Bishop’s sermon is rather to confute than 
to support the impression which these sentences would 
convey. We do not think that the sentences themselves 
are particularly well worded. It may be true that some 
feats of modern science, such as the working of the tele- 
phone, for instance (more especially when the telephone is 
set working, as it now sometimes is, by an induced galvanic 
current separated by half-a-mile of sea from the galvanic 
current which induces it) would look as supernatural as any 
miracle could look to an ill-informed observer. And again, 
the effect of chloroform in sending a man into a state 
of profound unconsciousness, in which it is possible to 
perform the most tremendous operations without leaving 
any trace of pain on the memory of the person operated 
on, might seem essentially supernatural to all uninstructed 
spectators. As a matter of fact, however, there is this 
characteristic difference between the wonders of science 
and any miracle properly so called,—that the wonders of 
science are the results of a very elaborate subordination 
of means to ends, while a miracle is the mere fiat of a 
supernaturally endowed will. The electrician has to set 
up his galvanic current somewhere in the neighbourhood 
at least of the conductor in which he hopes to induce the 
secondary current that shall convey his message from the sea 
to the shore. The operator has to procure his chloroform 
from the druggist, to get his patient to inhale it, to use a 
highly elaborate set of surgical instruments which have been 
the slow product of years, or even centuries, of skilled 
labour, and even when he has done all this, he only produces 
a very half-and-half sort of result. The patient awakes to 
relief, indeed, but still very imperfect relief; he has a slow 
and perhaps only partial recovery; he is never, it may be, quite 
the same man again. The miracles of science are miracles of 
adaptation of means to ends, and it was the very object of the 
Bishop’s sermon to show that in the great Easter miracle at 
least there was no such elaborate adaptation of means to 
ends, but “that it is only by virtue of the spiritual and the 
moral that it is possible in the last resort to set aside all the 
laws of Nature, if it be so, and Nature itself, and do what no 
other power is capable of doing.” That sentence represents 
far more truly the exact drift of the Bishop’s sermon than the 
not very happily constructed sentences to which “ G.” called 
attention. Bishop Temple’s point, indeed, was that science, 
far from teaching us how to give life to what is not living, or 
to restore to life what is really dead, is more and more tending 
to the doctrine that that feat is scientifically impossible, that 
what scientific men term “abiogenesis” is absolutely beyond the 
resources of science. Indeed, the Bishop is careful to point out 
that our Lord’s human nature exhibits no sign at all of that 
elaborate adaptation of physical means to physical ends which is 
the great stock-in-trade of scientific manipulation. “It would be 
irreverent for us to talk of His [our Lord’s] knowledge of mathe- 
matics or of physics; it would be altogether beside the mark to 
speak of Him as working His miracles of healing by virtue 
of His knowledge of the science of medicine; it would be 
altogether a mistake for us, and one that we should feel to be 
inconsistent with our faith in Him, and our worship of His 
unique character, if we were to think of Him as a great 
linguist. He gave to His infant Church the gift of tongues, 
no doubt for the use of those who preached His Gospel in 
those days; but we never hear of His possessing such a gift 
Himself, or of His making use of such a gift in order to 








establish the truth of His Gospel. No; He stands apart from 
all this. He rises above it all.” Ina word, the great miracle 
of Easter, the miracle of the resurrection, is the miracle of 
showing that the moral and the spiritual is at the core of 
even physical power; that only that human nature is one with 
God, which is in the closest possible communion with God’s 
purity and love. 

We imagine that what startled those who only read the 
account of the Bishop’s sermon in the Times was the half- 
inclination which it seemed to express to explain miracle 
away. In reality, however, to those who read the whole 
sermon, the only sense in which there is the least disposi- 
tion to explain miracle away, is a sense which establishes 
it more firmly than ever, as a direct sign from God. There 
is, perhaps, a sense in which we might find something like 
a positive law for miracle,—in which miracle would be no 
longer an anomaly,—a breach of law as we know it, but 
rather a manifestation of a higher law. Supposing it could 
be shown, as perhaps some day it may be shown, that those 
who have the most devout and spiritual natures, in other words, 
the most Christlike natures, have also a certain notable though 
imperfect command over the physical processes of life,—not 
a scientific command, not a command due to the physical 
adaptation of means to ends, but what we should call a mystical 
command over them, a power of signally arresting the hand 
of hasty and arrogant evil, a power analogous in some degree 
to that power in our Lord which made the announcement to 
his captors, “I am he,” so paralyse them, that they “ went 
backward and fell to the ground,’—then there would bea 
kind of explanation of miracle which, so far as it went, would 
be supernatural in the strictest sense, and yet rational, 
without being rationalistic. A rationalistic explanation of 
miracle is an explanation which professes to find the ground of 
the higher nature of man in the lower. A rational explanation 
is one which actually does find the ground of the lower in the 
higher. If it could be shown that all supernaturally good 
men, are more or less endowed with a certain mystical though 
imperfect power of controlling physical nature, then the 
lesson of the Bishop’s sermon, that the source of our 
Lord’s control over nature was his divine spirit, would, 
pro tanto, be true even of the highest human beings. 
In other words, it would be their closeness to God, their 
life in God, which would dominate to some imperfect extent 
the physical powers of nature. Whether this may ever 
appear to be in any sense a law of miracle, we do not know. 
But if it be true that in all ages those who have been found 
most saintly, have also been found most capable of those 
signs and wonders which the Apostles performed, we should 
have a partial explanation of miracle which, instead of 
destroying its significance as an index of the divine will, 
would, in fact, establish that significance. It would establish 
miracle as the finger of God, instead of explaining it away, 
and teach us the great lesson of the Bishop’s sermon, that 
after all the essential root of what is divine is not mere 
power but holiness, not might but right. Hitherto the 
philosophy of miracle has seemed to rest on the notion 
that power is more divine than goodness. But the Bishop of 
London’s doctrine tends quite in the opposite direction. You 
may acquire scientific power, he says, by mastering scientific 
processes; but when you have done this, you have not even 
approached the sort of power by which Christ manifested his 
unity with the Father. The secret of that was not science, 
was not the command due to the knowledge of natural laws, 
but that command over the energy which creates and renews 
the very springs of life, which comes only from intimate com- 
munion with the Holy Spirit,—which controls nature because 
it is essentially above nature, not because it has threaded all 
the labyrinths of physical, chemical, and biological laws. 





THE “CLAIMS” OF WOMEN. 

HE Pall Mall Gazette of Monday published rather a 
happy skit upon the present agitation among young 
women for more independence. In one of the drawing-room 
public meetings, which are becoming such a marked feature 
of society in London, a young lady rises to denounce the 
wedding-ring as a mark of the slavery created by the institu- 
tion of marriage. Why should a man havea right to mark 
his property in that ignominious way? The ladies debate, 
some maintaining that the ring is the badge of freedom, and 
the discussion grows sharp, when one girl, trained, let us 
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hope, in moral philosophy, makes the logical proposition that, 
for the sex to be free, they ought to be allowed, whether 
married or unmarried, to wear wedding-rings at discretion. 
That is unanswerable; but it is too much for the matrons, 
who forthwith depart with their skirts in commotion and 
their chins in the air. That is humorous enough; but it 
is difficult for observers of society, while they smile, not 
to wish that those who write on this side would lay aside 
humour for a moment, and explain to us all the rationale 
of a movement which will certainly strike the social historian 
of the next century as one of the most noticeable of the many 
which have marked the end of the Victorian era. Why hasall 
this fuss arisen just now? You cannot open a magazine with- 
out finding two or more papers wholly devoted to a discussion 
of women’s rights; no week passes without a meeting in de- 
fence of them, and no novel is issued in which the hero or 
heroine is not made to lecture in support of or against more 
liberty for women. Now it is marriage which is attacked as 
involving iniquitous slavery for one sex, and then a demand 
is made for liberty to dispense with skirts; now the claim of 
women to teach theology is as stoutly maintained as if some- 
body was stopping them, and then the male sex is accused in 
a body of objecting to their riding on bicycles. They ought 
to be admitted on Change, says one writer; and they ought, 
says another, to be free to carry latchkeys. They are to read 
everything they like, and they are never to be interrupted 
when they are sketching, or practising the violin. They are to 
have allowances like young men, and they are to drive where 
they will in hansoms, unattended, and after dark. This very 
week there is a meeting to organise a female volunteer corps 
which shall not be confined to the service of the hospitals, or 
even the ambulance; and we do not doubt that next 
week there will be a serious argument in favour of girls 
selecting the newspapers which are to enter the house. 
Why, in short, to put the argument briefly, should the 
women of England, being as they are in a majority of 
eight hundred thousand, be controlled in anything? We 
fully expect to see that proposition formulised in the next 
few days, defended and attacked in a score of magazines, 
illustrated in half-a-dozen newspapers—all with a most 
curious devotion to particular shops—and maintained by a 
score of lecturers, half of them able to talk well, and all of 
them pretty sure of getting prompt, though necessarily con- 
densed, reports. Even the awful wastes of the modern penny 
Press could not contain full notes of those rushing multitudes 
of words. 

We are not about to satirise these demands, silly as many 
of them undoubtedly are, nor are we disposed to argue just 
now for the permanent faith which is in us,—viz., that the 
laws of Nature will not be upset because afew scores of clever 
women, sometimes eloquent and not unfrequently pretty, are 
receiving from a languidly amused public permission to pro- 
test that their sex, in default of these rights, is hideously 
oppressed. What we want to contend for, is something much 
smaller and, we fear, less interesting,—namely, a particular 
explanation of the reason why all this fuss has arisen just 
now. 

We believe it is another illustration of the old truth that 
woman is indissolubly linked with man; that she always 
shares his fortunes; and that she usually inherits, and 
slightly exaggerates, his ideas. Nobody, we fancy, doubts 
that, in the better-informed classes, altruism is the re- 
ligion of the hour—in the less informed, one does not 
seem to see so much humanitarian feeling towards the pros- 
perous, indeed there is a tendency to regard them as outcasts 
—and few will deny that this altruism takes usually the form 
of a plea for the concession of rights. Except a Bishop here 
and there, who speaks timidly and with apologies, nobody dis- 
courses nowadays on duties, but everybody with a tongue or a 
pen is eloquent on rights, usually, we quite agree with Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd, on the rights of other people. This passion 
of altruism shows itself chiefly, we may almost say wholly, 
in the relation of the strong to the weak, being, in truth, only a 
variation on that passion of pity which broke out in the last 
century with immense results, both for evil and for good, and is 
not shown in any marked degree in the relation of the weak to 
the strong. Naturally, women being everywhere, and men in 
most places except little country towns, the very first set of 
rights demanded by men, or granted by men on demand, were 
those pleaded by women as belonging to them. Their grand 
and perfectly real grievance, their imperfect personality as 





regarded property, was swept away at a blow, swept away 
completely that a few other rights were forgotten, and ig 
the husband was left liable for the maintenance of the tte 
the wife was not made liable for the maintenance of Pi 
husband. Indeed, it is very doubtful whether, if she sent he? 
children to the workhouse, the right of action in the parish 
would not be confined to a suit against the husbang alone 
Then the inferior education of women, a most real grievance. 
was commiserated, and so far remedied, that every female chil 
among the poor has all her brother’s privileges of learning, and 
that among the well-to-do, if Papa will but pay the fees, any girl 
can be educated just as thoroughly as a man. Those two 
immense, and proper concessions being made, the women 
woke up and declared—quite truly, as we think—that ag they 
nursed men all over the world, and had done so since the 
beginning of time, they might as well know medicine and 
surgery; and after a brief fight waged by a profession, and 
not by men at large, this also was conceded,—not completely 
perhaps, but so far that any woman who pleases and can pass 
the tests, may be a surgeon or a physician, or an oculist, or an 
apothecary at will. The other professions remain closed; 
two, the military and naval, by the laws of nature; one, the 
clerical, by the command—real or supposed—of an Apostle; 
and the fourth, the legal, partly by want of demand, and partly 
by an impression among men that with female barristers and 
female solicitors litigation would never end. Women do plead 
their own causes whenever they please, and the experience of 
Courts everywhere is that they never stop. Still, immense 
concessions had been made with very little unwillingness, and 
another was added which has been but little noticed. A 
strong wave of opinion broke down the idea that it was im. 
proper for cultivated women to earn money, and in breaking 
it down threw open a hundred careers, from journalism 
to prospect-gardening and decorative architecture, which had 
previously been closed. So much in truth was conceded 
that little was left to concede, when suddenly the idle classes, 
backed in part by the professionals, attacked the great laws 
of etiquette. Why in the world should not women ride 
astride if they liked, walk unescorted with male friends if 
they pleased, smoke if they chose and could afford the money, 
talk slang like their brothers, play cricket, drink what they 
pleased, whisky included, and generally imitate men as regards 
all forms of amusement and pleasurable occupation? Again, 
altruism, or rather the dislike to refuse anything claimed as a 
right, prevailed. For some reason, to us not explicable, the men 
refused, or the women yielded, the privilege of riding astride, 
though among the races that live on horseback, the practice 
is universal; but every other demand was in one way or 
another conceded, and the young lady with means is now, 
except as regards going out after dark, for which etiquette 
the reasons are in our civilisation imperative, as little ham- 
pered by restrictions as her brother. ‘“ Woman,” to speak as 
the ladies’ newspapers speak, has, in fact, rather more than 
man, felt the full benefit of the wave of altruistic opinion 
which, since 1860, has swept with irresistible force over the 
educated classes. She is far more leniently treated than man 
as regards theft, her imprisonment, when condemned for any 
offence, is far more gentle, and when she commits a murder, 
the reluctance to hang her ends not always, but very often, 
in a perversion of justice. 


This is, we believe, the true explanation of the success 
which all women’s demands for rights have recently achieved. 
They have, as usual, been guided by the men’s opinions, and 
as the latter have for the moment become altruistic, and dis- 
posed to concede every demand made as a right, from Home- 
rule down to better diet in poorhouses, the women have 
naturally benefited by the men’s changed attitude. It is the 
most perfect illustration of Mr. Kidd’s argument conceivable; 
for in this case nobody doubts that the “power-holders” 
could, had they chosen, have kept their power intact. And 
that enables us to forecast a little of the future course of the 
movement. The moment the altruistic wave passes, and the 
men are hardened either by misfortune, or by internal revola- 
tion, or by protracted war, the women’s movement will stop 
dead, it may be for a limited period, it may be for centuries. 
Except as regards property, it has little support from religion, 
the most permanent of all influences; and none at all from 
science, which regards the sex almost entirely from the point 
of view of motherhood, and is already disposed to say, we hope 
and think prematurely, that the excitements women are 
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ing on their lives will before long seriously impair their 
jealth and that of their future children. There is nothing to 
ook to in reality except the relaxation of men’s ultimately 
irresistible authority, and that, we are contending, depends 
apon mutations of opinion which are sure to arrive if human 
affairs keep on their accustomed course. The wave of pity is 
at flood now ; by 1925 it will have receded, leaving behind it, 
we hope, many inestimable treasures, but also, we feel certain, 
leaving many gaps; and among them that placid content of 
women with their unalterable destiny, which in so many 
qountries has been one secret of their power. 





WILD-CATS AT THE ZOO. 


HE reservation of one-tenth of the area of Scotland for 
deer-forests has probably arrested the extermination 
of three, if not of four, of the largest and rarest of our birds 
and beasts of prey for at least a century. The great increase 
in the numbers of the golden eagle, and the migration of the 
ospreys from the lakes to the forests, has already been 
noticed in the Spectator. It was reasonable to expect that 
the wild-cat would also benefit by the policy, now generally 
in favour with great proprietors, of encouraging anima!s of 
prey to keep down the grouse and hares. The arrival at the 
Zoological Gardens of two genuine Scotch wild-cats, trapped 
during the last month on the same estate in Inverness-shire, 
is evidence that even there the rarest and wildest of all 
British quadrupeds are recovering from the persecution of 
half-a-century of grouse and black-cock preserving. Both 
were caught in steel traps, and each has lost part of a fore- 
foot; but with the wonderful vitality of all cats, they are now 
go far recovered from their injuries that, on being confronted 
with each other, they at once joined battle, like the Border 

tider at Chevy Chase who— 

« When his legs were smitten off, 
Did fight upon his stumps.” 

These bold and courageous beasts, fresh from the remnants 
of the Caledonian Forest, have not diminished either in size 
or courage since the wild-cat was described by John Bossewell 
in 1597 :—“ He is slye and wittie, and seeth so sharply that 
ke overcommeth the darkness of night by the shyninge light 
of hiseyen. In shape of body he is like unto a leopard ”— 
{this is not the case, however |—‘‘ and hathe a great mouth. He 
doth delight that he enjoyeth his liberty; and in his youth he 
is swift, plyante, and merye. He maketh a rueful noise and a 
gasteful when he profereth to fight with another.” The growling 
of the wild-cats is “ gasteful” indeed, not only when they 
proffer to fight with another, but whenever a friendly visitor 
proffers to look at them. That owned by Lord Lilford, which 
has been in the Zoological Gardens for some time, when 
exhibited at the cat show at the Westminster Aquarium, 
performed the singular and creditable feat in wild-cat annals 
of growling without ceasing for two whole days, varied only 
‘by explosions of hisses and spitting. This cat is somewhat 
lighter, and has fewer dark markings than the Scotch wild- 
cats; the ground hue of the far is pepper-colour, its eyes pale- 
green, its nose very sma]l—not a usual feature in wild-cats—and 
covered with fur, its face round and bushy, and its expression 
infinitely surly. The only stripes distinctly marked are two 
on either side of the head. Though the list of so-called wild- 
cats includes nearly twenty species, there is only one, besides 
the animal we have described, which seems to compete with it 
as the possible undescended great original of the “ bundle of 
concepts” which civilised man has in his mind when, with 
reference to all the varieties of the domestic animal, he uses 
the abstract term “cat.” This is the “chaus,” or jungle-cat, 
which bears somewhat the same geographical and tribal 
relation toa Scotch or Russian wild-cat as a Pathan tribes- 
man toa Highlander. The Scotch wild-cat is found with very 
little variation throughout Northern and Central Europe, 
2croas the steppes of Northern Asia, as far as the southern 
limits of the Nepaul Hills. Ata height of some 8,000 ft., his 
Place is taken by another cat, equally bold, and far less 
retiring and solitary, the “ chaus,” which is common not only 
in India, but at the roots of the Caucasus, and throughout 
Northern Africa and Upper Egypt. A splendid specimen 
of this Oriental cousin of our wild-cats occupies a cage 
in the same house at the Zoo, under the somewhat 
misleading name of the “Egyptian cat.” Nothing could 
well be more different from the paintings of the sleek 





tabbies of ancient Egypt, the sacred animals of the god- 
dess Bast, petted by priests, and taught to catch wild- 
fowl for their masters in the reedy banks of the Nile, than 
this rough, round, broad-headed, bushy-whiskered “ upstand- 
ing” savage, who has held his own till the present day in the 
swamps of Asia and Africa, and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of every Indian country village or tank, just as the 
European wild-cat did in England till the days of the Tudors. 
The late General Douglas Hamilton, in his journals of sport 
in Southern India, tells a story of the courage of this Indian 
wild-cat, which matches exactly the experience of Charles St. 
John in Sutherlandshire. St. John’s terriers had brought a 
wild-cat to bay under a rock, and when he approached, the 
animal sprang straight at his face, and was only stopped by a 
blow from a stick which he had cut before coming up to aid 
thedogs. General Hamilton says of the chaus: “ One of these 
animals came into our cantonment evidently on the prowl for 
fowls, or anything it could pick up; so we collected all the dogs 
we could, and had a hunt. We came to a long check, the dogs 
being quite at fault. After looking for some time, I spied the 
cat squatting in a hedge, and called for the dogs. When 
they came I knelt down and began clapping my hands and 
cheering them on; the cat suddenly made a clean spring at 
my face; I had just time to catch it as one would a cricket- 
ball, and giving its ribs a strong squeeze, I threw it to the 
dogs, not, however, before it had made its teeth meet in my 
arm, just above my wrist. For some weeks I had to carry 
my arm in a sling, and I shall carry the marks of the bite to 
my grave.” The chaus isa far finer animal even than the 
European wild-cat. It is larger and more powerful, though 
its proportions and movements are almost the same. In 
colour it is a fine tawny-grey, with long bushy hair, a ruff 
round its face, yellow cheeks shading into white, a long, very 
broad nose, long ears slightly tufted, yellow eyes, and bars 
on its tail. There are also two dark bars on the inside of the 
arm, above the elbow; when laying its ears back, spitting and 
uttering growls like distant thunder, it is the “very moral” 
of a big, ill-tempered domestic tom-cat, which poaches all day, 
fights all night, and sleeps by choice in the coal cellar. Apart 
from their general resemblance to the tame cat, both the chaus 
and the Scotch cat in their moments of repose exactly resemble 
the domestic species. They never “pace” their cages,—a 
habit which distinguishes all leopards and tigers, and all the 
tiger-cats when young. They sleep all day, if possible, either 
curled up on their backs with their noses upwards, like a tame 
cat in a sunny window; or with their backs drawn up and 
their fore-paws tucked neatly under their chests. When 
feeding, they do not lie down like the leopards, but crouch 
over their food, with their jaws almost upon the ground, 
and their backs somewhat arched, like a tame cat with a 
mouse. Anatomists state that the European wild-cat differs 
from the tame animal in the dimensions of that part of its 
interior which is in such request for violin-strings. If this 
objection is fatal to the claim of the former to be the 
ancestor of our cats, we should be inclined to find its direct 
ancestor in the chaus,—a view which need not be coupled 
with the conclusions of M. Champfleury, who considers that 
the Egyptian cat was acclimatised in Egypt at the same time 
as the horse, in 1668 B.C. 

All the other “wild-cats” are either tiger-cats, leopard- 
cats, or puma-cats. It is to be regretted that the collection 
at the Zoological Gardens of these beautiful creatures is less 
complete than that of any other tribe exhibited. Even the 
“clouded tiger,” the most perfect of all the spotted kinds, 
which was discovered and brought to England by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, the moving spirit in the foundation of the Zoological 
Society, has disappeared from the collection. But the Society 
still possess a good specimen of the finest of the “‘self- 
coloured” puma-cats,—the golden cat of Sumatra. In colouring 
it is unique, and its proportions are as elegant asits tints. The 
fur on the back is the colour of the red variety of gold-stone, 
with the texture of thick-piled velvet. This warm and 
luminous hue pales into white on the belly, and runs up the 
chest, ending on the chin, which is square and almost bearded, 
giving a tigerish expression to the head. On the mask of the 
face the reddy golden fur is striped with wavy lines of orange 
and white. The eyes are strangely large, dark, clouder, 
beryl-brown globes, with smoky-yellow topaz lights, ana 
shine like round translucent gems set in a velvet case. This 
mass of orange-tawny, gold, and topaz, is set off by the pale 
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rose-pink of the nose and lips, and the not unfrequent 
exhibition of rows of ivory teeth. The whole body is elegant 
and symmetrical, and the colouring so exactly balanced, that 
the warm white of the lower parts which ends in front at the 
point of the chin, extends with the same precision along the 
lower part of the tail even to the tip, as if the golden cat were 
fresh from a swim across a lake of cream. The ocelots, with 
their shell-shaped markings of black on coats of grey, and the 
Bengal tiger-cat, are scarcely less beautiful examples of the 
spotted varieties of the smaller felide. The former have been 
known to breed in the Gardens; and there is little doubt that 
if a suitable house were provided for them, litters of ocelot 
and tiger-cat kittens would be among the most popular exhi- 
bitions of the Zoo. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


EASTER-DAY AMONG THE BASQUES. 


LENT is over,—a meaning and active fact this, among the 
Basques, for they are a devout people, and are wont to observe 
the fasts of the Church with diligence ; and Holy Week, with 
its abstinence from meat, butter, and other luxuries, coming 
as it does after weeks of tempered fasting, makes a contrast 
not only in the services of the Church, but in the everyday 
life of the people, which is both felt and seen. This Easter- 
Day of the year of our Lord 1894 broke cloudless over 
the little town of St. Jean de Luz; from early morning 
could be heard a continuous talking in what seems to 
us the unmelodious Basque tongue, as the good people 
from the numerous outlying farms and cottages strolled 
along the stony street on their way to the beautiful old parish 
church of St. Jean, the sound of their voices drowning the 
soft patter of their hemp-soled “ espadrilles,” the universal 
foot-gear of the country. Till the late afternoon, they 
crowd into the great church in incredible numbers; the 
men packed close in their three galleries, tier above tier, 
the women occupying the entire body of the church; service 
gives place to service; and the streets of the little town are 
deserted and left to the for once undisturbed possession of 
the dogs, who in fancied security doze against the walls 
on the hot pavement,—the Basques are callous to, we 
had almost said lovers of, animal suffering. That a dog 
is unobservant, or frightened, seems a sufficient reason 
for every man and boy to throw the largest available 
stone at him; but for once there is scarcely a native to be 
seen; all the shops are closed, not an ox-cart nor a panier- 
laden donkey disturbs the echoes of the narrow streets, 
and sunny plane-tree-planted place. About 4 o'clock the 
scene begins to change; a few groups of men or women 
appear in the great place, bounded on one side by the 
harbcur, on the other by a row of houses ending in the 
“Maison Louis XIV.,” where that King of doubtful memory 
stayed when he came to marry the Infanta in the old parish 
church. At first the groups are few and far between; but as 
the minutes fly they multiply, and by the time the members 
of the town band make their appearance, each musician 
crowned with a scarlet “ berret,” and file into their places in 
the tand-stand, there is a tolerable and momently increasing 
concourse scattered among the budding plane-trees round the 
place. There is practically no shade to be had; but the 
women make up for the customary absence of any head-dress 
by the wost varied and brilliant cotton sunshades,—red, blue, 
green, brown, black. To each the sun lends added colour, 
till even the scarlet “berrets” in the band-stand seem 
dull by comparison. At first the strains of the music, 
silent since the Carnival, which, with lingering licence, 
prolonged itself into Ash Wednesday, only serve to stimu- 
late conversation, and the buzz of voices grows yet 
louder, as the groups, mostly formed of men or maidens, 
seldom mixed, perambulate up and down, some with arms 
linked, in unsteady lines of five or six. There are children, 
too, here, there, and everywhere; little Basque boys with blue 
blouses over their knickerbockers, belts round their waists, and 
berrets, and pretty little maidens with dark eyes and uncovered 
heads; an old woman with a large open basket is offering 
various unwholesome-looking cakes for sale, and a boy carrying 
a cylinder-shaped object with “ Vrai plaisir de Paris ” painted 
on it, and revolving handles on the top, is trying to induce 





aa 
customers to come and venture sous on the chance of winy; 
a pile of thin sweet biscuits. There is perpetual movement; 
in this holiday crowd. Then a sudden inspiration seizes . 
couple of boys,and they begin to dance the fandango with bp 
no means ungraceful steps. 

The contagion is quick, and in a few minutes we haye four- 
or five couples dancing, each with its ring of spectators pressed 
closely round to watch, but careful to leave room sufficient not. 
to cramp the dancers. Fishermen and girls these performers 
—‘‘les jeunes filles comme il faut ne dansent pas sur la Plage” 
—but very graceful and pretty are these others. The habit of 
carrying heavy baskets of fish on the head seems to lend acer. 
tain dignity to these fishergirls, and the dance itself is ful] of 
grace. In and out they wind, the hands raised on either side 
the fingers snapped in time with the music; the man pursues 
the girl, then they both pause and dance opposite each other, 
then the mimic chase begins again, this time two couples. 
dancing in the same open space, with the lookers-on crowding 
round to watch. The pause in the music comes all too soon, 
but that it releases our attention to watch the arrival of g 
sardine-boat, laden with fish, which, running up beside the. 
little jetty, is instantly besieged by an army of women, eager, 
almost fierce, in their desire to be served as soon as possible, 
that they may be early with their merchandise, and secure the. 
best custom from the frugal housewives of St. Jean. The. 
Pyrenees behind the harbour and the bridges are blue and 
purple in the evening light, the crowd in the place chat and 
stroll in the pauses of the music, over all streams the evening: 
sunshine; in the middle distance is the knot of anxious 
struggling women, leaning over to the boat below, with its. 
crew of men busy with the handling of the silvery little fish, 
so important to them all,—the band and the dancing are 
nothing to them for the moment, the stress of their daily life. 
is upon them, and happy are those who first secure their fish, 
and with the large flat baskets poised upon their heads, speed 
away to make the narrow streets resound with their shrill, 
harsh cry. 

Before the sun has set behind the headland of Seeoa, the 
band-stand is again untenanted, and the crowd melts away as 
naturally as it came; there are tender little partings under 
the twisted plane-trees, for there is many a long stretch of 
dusty road to be covered before nightfall, the little white 
cottages with their brown shutters lie far apart among the 
hills and fields; and as the sunset-light spreads across the 
sky, St. Jean de Luz resumes its ordinary aspect, and music: 
and dancing become things of the past,—but happily of the 
future also, for are there not many such féfes to come, now 
that the season of sunshine and flowers is at hand and the 
weeks of penitence are over ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


OVERTIME. 
[To THE Eprror or THE “ SpecTarTor,”’} 


Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Ernest Hooper, writing from 
Gateshead Fell Rectory, Gateshead-on-Tyne, in the Spectator 
of March 24th, states that, by the rules of the Trades- Union, 
no one connected with the engineering trade is now permitted 
to work overtime. He writes from incorrect or partial in- 
formation. In the rules of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers for the London District, it is laid down that,— 

“ Nine hours constitute a day’s work ; overtime to be paid for 
at the rate of not less than time and a quarter for the first two 
hours; after that, time and a half. That the rate for 
night shifts be not less than time and a half.” 

There is no regulation against working overtime, and the 
sole limit set by the Union is, that though the men may work 
from 6 a.m. until 2 o’clock on the following morning, with 
the usual allowance for meals, they must in that ease cease 
the next day’s work at 5 p.m.—I am, Sir, &e., 


MEcHANIC. 


[Our correspondent encloses the printed regulations of the 
London District Committee of the Society of Engineers, dated 
1890. The second of these regulations is,—“ that nine hours 
constitute a day’s work, overtime to be paid for at not less 
than time and a quarter for the first two hours; after that, 
time and a half; each day to stand for itself.”—ED 
Spectator. | 
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INDIAN MAGIC. 
[To THE Eriton or THE “SPrxctaTor.”’] 
pave read with much care and interest the article on 
Indian Magic in the Spectator of March 31st. On some 
important points the writer is at one with me, on others he 
breaks a most courteous lance with me, and on these I venture 
i ly. 

eo ai my fault that I failed to ‘‘suggest” as I 
meant to do with regard to the rope-trick, that the rope 
«was caught and fastened,” under the cover of the thick 
smoke, in the particular case related to me by an eye-witness. 
Non constat, of course, that this explains every recorded 
instance. But, for illustration, consider that “the Vanishing 
Lady,” surely as great a marvel (till one knew how it was 
done) as the rope-trick, was performed with differences of 
detail by every master of white magic who exhibited it in 
London. Yet the method was, and could not but be, radically 
the same. The point which I chiefly wished to make in my 
article in the Pall Mall Gazette, was one familiar to Judges and 
barristers, a8 well as to students of conjuring,—that, with the 
most honest intentions and best equipment of intelligence and 
education, an eye-witness narrating an event almost invariably 
Jeaves something out. Theincident of the “frail” inthe Spectator 
article is a case much in point. In that instance, the one 
important thing did nof escape attention, and a seeming 
marvel therefore became ‘‘ a superb piece of acting.” 

I may add that the ‘‘sitting in air” trick is explained in 
“Professor Hoffman’s” “ Modern Magic” (Routledge), and that 
the author expressly states that the method of working it was 
very carefully kept secret by the Indian jugglers, who (pre- 
sumably) invented it a long time ago. Its mystery was first 
penetrated in Europe by Robert Houdin, who made it a special 
feature of his séances fantastiques in 1847.—I am, sir, &c., 

WALTER H. Potiock. 


Sm,—l 





INDIAN AND OTHER MAGIC. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
$S1x,—Mr. Pollock’s explanation of the rope-trick, though 
elliptical, is surely obvious. The trick was, practically, 
done in the dark, where dusk and smoke can conceal a man, 
muck more can they conceal the support of a rope. The real 
difficulty is to find a spectator capable of being deluded by a 
trick so babyish ; and, in fact, he is very rarely found. I once 
met, at a Highland inn, a gentleman who had seen the rope- 
trick. Not having “the training of a burrister,” I asked, 
perhaps abruptly, for place and date, when the witness was so 
manifestly annoyed that the topic was hastily changed. No 
doubt he thought that. I distrusted his word, whereas pure 
scientific curiosity was my motive. With Colonel Henry 

Yule I once went over his collection of evidence for the rope- 

‘trick; none was better, or more remote, than that of Ibn 
Batuta. 

In other traditional magic, one or two points may be noted. 
According to Mr. Grinnell, in his “Pawnee Tales” (Nutt), 
‘the Pawnees do the mango-tree trick, with a seed of maize. 
Here there are no “ four processes,” “no shaking of a chudder.” 
‘The conjurer sits apart and sings “a mystic chain of verse.” 
The corn-cobs were carried away by white lookers-on, and, at 
all events, were not of “ wax, or other carefully made imita- 
tions.” Witnesses’ names are given. The interesting fact is 
the recurrence of the trick so far from India. Other tricks 
reported by Mr. Grinnell existed in the time of the early 
‘Jesuit missionaries (see “ Rélations de la Nouvelle France ae 
There is a seventeenth-century account of the mango-tree 
‘trick in England, as done, if I am not mistaken, by Dr. Lamb, 
but T have lost the reference. The “suspended woman” was 
‘examined by an English officer well known to me, and by the 
Surgeon of his regiment, who could find no wire. She had 
been “mesmerised,” and was rigid. On the other hand, a 
Suspended man was exhibited before the Governor of an 
Indian Presidency, whose aide-de-camp made a rush and 
found a wire. 

In European traditional magic, Dr. Gibotteau lately de- 
‘scribed the feats of a hospital-nurse, Berthe. The stories 
arein Annales Psychiques, and also in Proceedings of the Society 
Sor P. sychical Research. Writing far from my books, I can 
only give reference to these serials for the two last years. 
Berthe, according to Dr. Gibotteau, could project hallucina- 
tions on the brains of distant people. She also described her 





method of making a person stumble and fall as he walks. 
Now, in the curious case of alleged libellous accusation of 
witchcraft, at Cideville, in 1851, the plaintiff, a shepherd, was 
said to produce both effects, hallucination and stumbling. 
The case is very imperfectly reported by Mr. Dale Owen, who 
did not perceive its real interest as a modern trial for witch- 
craft. Dr. Gibotteau does not seem to be aware of the details 
in a case so parallel (in folk-lore) to that which he describes. 
The shepherd at Cideville lost his case because he was, in 
fact, his own accuser. The main phenomena, copiously 
attested by Marquises, doctors, lawyers, a Mayor, and 
priests, were the animated movements of inanimate objects: 
desks, tables, knives, and so forth. Now, in Graham Dalzell’s 
“ Darker Superstitions of Scotland,” we find, about 1590-1630, 
witches burned for causing sieves and “ firlotes” and other 
objects to dance about, in the manner attributed by the 
Pseudo-Clemens to Simon Magus. For a modern English 
example the curious may consult in Miss O’Neil’s pleasant 
book, “ Devonshire Idylls,” “The Story of a Something.” 
The tale is far too well told for me to spoil it. Briefly, 
in Miss O’Neil’s youth she was told how a girl, “ Avice,” 
was “wished” by a witch, and how all the furniture, 
sieves, pots, and pans, in her neighbourhood took to skipping 
about. Finally, an armchair was met walking downstairs 
like a Christian. Littré records similar phenomena in a 
convent, but without giving his authority. This Devonshire 
tale was actually told, and an eye-witness, still surviving, 
remembers the occurrence. The reader will be reminded of 
the “electric girl,” investigated by Arago, and of the diverting 
Stockwell mystery, about 1772. That case, as Scott points out, 
is ‘discredited by Hone, on the evidence of a facetious old 
Mr. Braidley, who said that Anne Robinson, the “ medium,” 
told him how she managed the business. My only object is 
to point out the permanence of the tricks in folk-magic, as 
illustrated by witch-trials, and in modern France and Devon- 
shire. There is no doubt, however, that “ Avice,” in Miss 
O’Neil’s tale, was not guilty in the manner of Anne Robin- 
son; she was “wished,” she was not the “wisher.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., ANDREW LANG. 
15 Buckingham Terrace, Edinburgh, April 2nd. 


P.S.—Reginald Scott, in his “Discovery of Witchcraft” 
(1582), gives a recipe for making a pot jump. It is simple. 
Tie a string to the pot, throw the string out of the window, 
and have a confederate outside to pullit. This might take in 
an Anglo-Indian. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY.. 
(To rue Epitror or THE “ SprcraTor.” | 
Srr,—On returning home after a short absence, I find there 
is a letter in the Spectator of March 24th which seems to 
require the answer I shall be obliged if you will allow me to 
give. “G. M. H.” isa little behindhand in his references to 
the origin of the Charity Organisation Society. Neither J 
nor my esteemed friend, the late Dr. Hawkesley, ever 
“brought before the council” of that soviety a scheme 
for “The Prevention of Pauperism and Crime.” In June, 


1868, I read a paper on this subject before a meeting at ~ 


the Society of Arts’ presided over by the then Bishop of 
London (Dr. Tait), the outcome of which was the formation of 
a “Society for the Prevention of Pauperism and Crime,” and 
which numbered among its supporters Lord Lyttelton, the 
Earl of Lichfield, General Sir Orfeur Cavenagh, Sir Walter 
Crofton, Mr. John Ruskin, the Bishop of London, Archbishop 
Manning, Dr. Hawkesley, Captain Maxse, R.N., Colonel 
Maude, V.C., Mr. Webster, Q.C., Sir E. A. Lechmere, M.P., 
and other eminent men interested in Social Reform. One of 
the sub-committees formed by the council of this society was 
(by the motion of Sir Joseph Dare) on the organisation of 
charities; and Dr. Hawkesley, having followed up Mr. Dare’sable 
report on this subject by a valuable paper read at another meet- 
ing in the Hall of the Society of Arts, the original Society, about 
six months later, was transformed into the present Charity 
Organisation Society. A full account of all these proceedings 
was given in a very able and exhaustive article in the Charity 
Organisation Review for October and November, 1892 (No. 
94), written and issued by the officials of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, and carefully prepared from the printed records, 
minutes, and prospectuses, in the society’s possession, and from 
General Cavenagh’s diary. ‘‘G.M.H” must have seen this 
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article, as, in his letter to you, he refers to that number of the 
Review ; but the facts therein recorded appear to have escaped 
his memory when he wrote that letter. My scheme was never 
‘brought before the council of the Charity Organisation 
Society,” as it was in full swing before that society grew out 
of and absorbed it, and therefore could not, as ‘‘G. M. H.” 
states, have been ‘‘at once rejected by it.” Lastly, neither 
in my ‘‘ Reminiscences,” nor anywhere else, have I ever 
claimed to have ‘ founded” the Charity Organisation 
Society; nor have I ever seen any reason to concede this 
claim “‘ G. M. H.” makes to its origination, though there is no 
doubt he was at work in the same direction about eight or 
nine years before it superseded the society which was formed 
after the reading of my paper on June 22nd, 1868. In the 
article in the Charity Organisation Review (No. 94), there is 
a full account of the share he had in the direction of this 
movement in those earlier years. 

March 31st. Henry SOLLy. 





IRISH SURNAMES. 

[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Will you kindly permit me to draw attention to two 
slight errors in your most interesting article on Irish sur- 
names? In the first place, I do not think it is at all established 
that “Murphy” is an anglicised form of “ MacMurrough.” 
“ Kavanagh ” was the clan name of “ MacMurrough,” and I 
think, from what evidence we have, that “ MacMurrough ” was 
only rarely used as distinguishing a particular member of the 
Kavanagh clan. “Murphy” is, I think, an anglicised form of 
“* Murehada,” in all probability a clan name, as we find the same 
Anglicism in ‘ Dunphy ” for ‘‘ Donehada,” also a sept or clan 
name. The second error is unmistakable. You say, ‘All the 
tribe of Fitz are Anglo-Norman.” My own family name 
“FitzPatrick ” is an Anglo-Norman rendering of my original 
Celtic clan name, viz., “MacGilla Thadring,” meaning in 
English, “the son of the servant of St. Patrick.” The 
Anglo-Norman rendering was adopted in the reign of 
Henry VII., at the request of that King, by one of my 
ancestors, the then head of the clan (and the old chroniclers 
add that the MacGilla Thadring never prospered after the 
change). With apologies for trespassing on your valuable 
space,—I am, Sir, &c., CASTLETOWN, of Upper Ossory. 








BOOKS. 


——@——__ 


GREEK VASE-PAINTINGS.* 
IN this beautiful book an admirable idea has been admirably 
executed. Choice examples of Greek vase-painting are pre- 
sented in a series of forty-three plates, reproduced from all 
available sources—the folios of collectors, the transactions 
of learned societies, and the works of students, Italian, 
German, French, and English. The book “ addresses itself 
to artists, and to the amateurs of fine design;” and the 
examples have been selected entirely for their merit as de- 
signs, irrespectively of the forms of the vases from which 
they are taken. They are arranged in chronological order 
(so far as any strict chronology is possible), the period covered 
being roughly from about 550 B.C. to 450 B.C. The intro- 
duction by Miss Harrison—which is described, with almost 
excessive modesty, as a “ Historical Note”—gives, within 
the compass of twenty-four folio pages, a concise but clear 
account of the processes by which vases were made and 
painted; of their principal forms and uses; of the methods 
by which (with help from their inscriptions) they can be 
dated; and of what is known as to the principal artists in 
this province, their traditions, their influence on each other, 
and their general attitude towards the sources, literary or 
artistic, of the subjects which they depicted. The exposition 
has strict reference to the plates contained in the volume, and 
is expressly guarded against any claim to be a history of 
Greek ceramography; nevertheless, it has, for the general 
student, the value of a sketch in which the essential 
features of the whole subject are marked with that sureness 
of touch which can come only from fullness of knowledge. As 
Mr. D. S. MacColl says in the Preface, the literature of Greek 
vases, a large one, is “a literature of specialists, and one to 





* Greek Vase-Paintings. A Selection of Examples, with Preface, Introduc- 


: Me 
which the unlearned artist or amateur has no gnide.” g 
a guide, both lucid and delightful, is supplied here; and to 
say nothing of “amateurs of design,” there are probably foy, 
cultivated readers, or, for that matter, scholars, who Will not 
find it full of pleasurable instruction. 


In the course of the century or so during which Greek 

i ° Vase. 
painting was at its best, the art passed through the tro 
phases known as “ black-figured” and “red-figureg” he 
both, the red clay vase was the basis: but in the first, the 
figures were put on in black; in the second, it was the groung 
that was blackened, while the figures were left red, The 
technique was different in the two cases ; each may be shortly 
described in Miss Harrison’s words :— 

“In the black-figured style, the first step was to draw ths 
required figure or design im outline on the red ground. The 
silhouette was then filled in with a larger brush and the vage fired 
Itis often quite easy in black-figured vases to make out the preli. 
minary outline, at least in parts. The result so far obtained wag of 
course nothing but a black silhouette, and when many 
were crowded together or overlapped, the design would become 
unintelligible. To obviate this, and to give greater scope for the 
expression of detail, came the next step, that of putting in the 
incised lines. With a sharp graving tool the vase painter ey; 
clean through the black ground to the natural clay of the vase, 
Incised lines are used sometimes for the outlines of figures, in 
which cases they often correct the painted outline, constantly for 
the drawing of eyes, hair, and every sort of accessory in drapery 
and decoration.” 

In the red-figured vase, on the other hand,— 

“The colour of the ground forms the figures, and the remainder 
of the ground is covered over with black. The problemis to leaye 
the exact outline wanted. It will be seen at once that this js 
amuch more delicate business; accordingly we have added a 
preliminary step. The artist takes a blunt ivory tool, and roughly 
indicates the outline of his figures with this on the soft [unfired) 
clay. The outline, even after firing, can often be quite clearly 
seen. Most of it is, of course, painted over, but in places where 
the black ground does not cover it, it can easily be made out, 
Sometimes it is corrected again and again. Once this outline 
secured, the artist could take his brush in comfort and do it over 
in black paint,—i.e., outline the figures from the outside—he only 
needed to be careful of his inside line The next stage 
was probably undertaken by a subordinate workman, as the artist 
would not trouble to fill in the black ground. It wanted only 
careful, even, brush-work. When this black glaze had been 
smoothly laid over the whole background, the vase was fired ata 
great heat, and with extreme care. Next came the question of 
details : in red-figured vases, these were put in in dull red, palish 
yellow, purple. Incised lines gradually fell out of use, but in 
early red-figured vases they are used, ¢.g., for the outline of the 
It may be taken generally that all indications 
of internal anatomy ” (as ribs and muscles) “ are given in a colour 
which is in reality nothing but the black glaze thinned down into 
various brownish shades as desired. At this stage, too, inscrip- 
tions and artists’ signatures are added, and the vase was finally 
fired, but only at a slight heat.” 


The general chronology of the black and red periods has 

now been settled beyond dispute. As long ago as 1835, Lud. 

wig Ross, in excavating south of the Parthenon, found a layer 

of débris, bearing traces of fire, which (from the depth at 

which it was found) he rightly inferred to be remains of 

objects destroyed when the Acropolis was sacked by the 

Persians in 480 B.C. In this layer there was a bit of a red- 

figured plate. He concluded that the red-figured style was in 

use, and highly developed, before 480 B.C. His discovery, 

though not ignored, failed to convert archxologists, who pet 

sisted in putting the red-figured style later. But the excava- 

tions begun on the Acropolis in 1887 disclosed a whole series 

of red-figured fragments in the “ pre-Persian ” layer. There 

is no longer any doubt that some of the best red-figured work 

had been done before 480 B.C., and that the beginnings of the 

style cannot be put below 510-500 B.C. Other data confirm 
this. One of the masters in the black-figured style, Exekias, 
in signing his name on an amphora, has used the koppa (?s 
the Latin q) for x, and this points to a date earlier than the 
close of the sixth century B.C. The activity of Exekias must 
be placed in the earlier part of the second half of that century. 
We may say roughly that the black-figured style, beginning 
early in the sixth century, was at its zenith from about 558 
to 510 B.C., and the red-figured (after a tentative or transi 
tional stage) from about 500 to 450 B.C. 

In the black-figured period the form of vase which chiefly 
employed painters was the amphora, a storing vessel with 
large body, narrow neck, and two handles. It was due to the 
handles that the design, instead of being carried continuously 
round the vessel, was broken into obverse and reverse ; and this 
sense of back and front constantly appears in the black-figured 
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‘od the purely decorative motive is dominant; in the use of 
detail, in the close packing of the strained and complex pictures, 
the idea of pattern shows its tyranny; the painter is almost 
jeedless of natural effect ; his sympathy with nature is, indeed, 
almost confined to his abhorrence of a vacuum. Nevertheless, 
gome of the masters in this style have left us very beautiful 
gork. Plate I. is an example, where Exekias, forsaking the 
awphora for a cylix (drinking-cup), adorns the interior with a 
design of the god Dionysus in a galley; two vine-laden 
branches epring from the mast; the sea is indicated (as so 
often) by dolphins thrown on the field. Another fine work 
ig seen in the lower part of Plate IV.,—Europa, in mid-sea, 
riding on the bull. Very characteristic is the purely con- 
yeational tree-foliage branching from each side behind 
Buropa, and the representation of the two continents 
standing up on either side like exaggerated ends of a sofa. 
In the black-figured cylix design of Plate V., the centre is 
occupied by Heracles astride of a Triton, with whom he is 
wrestling; round the rim dances a chorus of lively young 

rsonsin long frocks, whom the uninitiated would pronounce 
to be, indubitably, maidens. But it is certain that the artist 
meant them to be youths, inasmuch as their faces, arms, and 
legs are black. It was a fixed convention of this style that 
the flesh of men should be black, and that of women white ; 
see, .g., Pelias and Medea in Plate IT. 


At the time of transition from the black to the red style, 
vases occur with careful red work inside, and inferior black 
work outside, or vice versa. To this borderland belongs the 
painter Epictetus, and a little group of fellow-workers or 
disciples. One of these, Nicosthenes, has treated war- 
galleys and other ships (Plates VI. and VII.) with a success 
which disposes of the idea that the omission of the Panathenaic 
ship from the frieze of the Parthenon can be explained by 
its unfitness as a decorative motive. From another, Pam- 
phaeus, we have a charming little black-figure design of a 
horseman and hound. In the same plate (VIII.) is shown a 
sportive fragment, by some kindred artist, of a boy on a horse 
which proudly bears a huge cock’s tail. No one now need lie 
awake, like Dionysus in The Frogs, wondering what a hippalek- 
tryon was, This “cock-horse,” indeed, had been a favourite 
with Nicosthenes; possibly the banter was meant for the 
magnificent young hippeis of the day. 

The honours of the full-blown red-figured style are chared 
mainly between two artists, each of whom was a master in his 
way, Euphroniusand Hicron. The favourite form of vase with 
these painters and their group is the cylix. The design in 
Plate XI. (Heracles attacking the triple-bodied Geryones) shows 
the almost epic fallness with which Euphronius could tell a 
story. His masterpiece is seen in Plate XIV.; the boy Theseus, 
supported beneath his feet by a Triton, descends into the 
depths of the sea, and is greeted by his step-mother, the sea- 
goddess Amphitrite. But, exquisite as is this work, it is to 
Hieron that we owe what must be accounted the crown of this 
whole series,—the Dance of Maenads round the ancient image 
(xoanan) of Dionysus (Plate X XI). It is a perfect design, and 
it also marks the final emancipation from the old amphora 
tradition of reverse and obverse. Other noteworthy vase- 
painters of this period are Duris (Aovp:s), represented in Plate 
Xvi, by a design of a winged Eos lifting the corpse of her 
son Memnon; and Brygos, who, like Hieron, loved Dionysiac 

scenes, 

A curious point, sometimes important for the chronology, 
is the use on vases of what are called (for want of a better 
term) “dedication names.” Thus, on a cylix painted by 
Euphronius (Plate XI.), the interior shows a very smart youth 
on horseback, with the inscription, “ Leagros is beautiful.” 
Inscriptions of a similar kind occur on numberless other 
vases, from cire, 550 B.C. onwards. The custom (so far as 
known) is distinctively Attic, and the person complimented is 
usually a youth. Hence the Germans call these inscriptions 
“Lieblingsnamen.” Their real significance, however, was 

Probably commercial. The Cerameicus, the potters’ quarter, 
was the parade-ground of the rich young horsemen,—the 
“Row” of Athens. “Leagros is beautiful,” &., was the 
Potters’ way of propitiating an influential customer, with 
many friends of the same class. Vases distinct in style, and 
of a date otherwise uncertain within large limits, can some- 
times be dated more nearly by means of sucha name. Thus 
the youth Athenodotus makes a link between the vases 
of Plates XXIII. and XXIV. By the way, the Leagros who 








figures so often on vases is conjectured to be the Athenian 
strategus mentioned by Herodotus (9. 75) ; as his son Glaucon, 
whose name is also frequent, may be the commander men- 
tioned by Thucydides (1.51). Apropos of inscriptions, we 
notice the curious frequency of mis-spelling on the vases,— 
€g., eypacQer, miss (=i), repor0r (répzav), AQporidn, Kc. One 
artist, Pamphaeus, spells (or permits the spelling of) his 
own name in six different ways. 

Two of the plates (XLII. and XLIII.) are from vases of a 
distinct class,—the Athenian jugs or flasks called lekythoi, 
which were filled with perfume, and buried with the dead. 
On these vases the ground was white, and the painting poly- 
chrome (reddish-brown, violet, yellow, blue, black, and green). 
This style is found at Mycenae, in Asia Minor (as on the 
sarcophagi from Clazomenae), and in some of the adjacent 
islands. To Athens it seems to have come from Naucratis 
and Cyrene, and having proved unfitted for the cylix (contact 
with wine making the colours friable), found a peaceful 
refuge in the funeral lekythos,—a beautiful but fragile type, 
preserved to us (mainly) in the spacious tombs of Etruria. 
There was a brisk trade in vases to that region from Athens 
and Corinth in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C.; witness 
the fragment of a votive plate once hung up in a Corinthian 
temple of Poseidon bya pious potter, who had just despatched 
his frail cargo, and wished to win the good graces of the sea- 
god: the fragment shows us the forepart of the galley 
gaily “ dressed” with strings of decanters (oenochoae). The 
lekythos figured in Plate XLII. presents a point of pathetic 
interest. The subject is a maiden bringing offerings to a 
tomb, by which stands a youth. Two little black-winged 
ghosts, with outstretched, supplicating hands, are fluttering 
about. These are the souls who, as tainted with evil, cannot 
pass to the upper air or to Hades, but must “ flutter around 
monuments and tombs” (Plato, Phaedo, p. 81 c). 

The general attitude of the vase-painter towards the poets 
might be illustrated from several of these plates. We can 
notice only one of them, No. XXX. Odysseus is being rowed 
by his comrades past the Sirens; he is lashed to the mast; 
but the general conception is otherwise quite un-Homeric. 
The Sirens are not two, but three, in number; they are not in 
a distant meadow, but perched on rocks close by,—from which 
one of them is falling dead (or swooping ?). Their form is that 
of a bird, with a woman’s head. This was the Siren-type of 
the black-figured vases, from which this artist took it,—a type 
derived from the human-faced bird, which was the Egyptian 
symbol of the soul. The Greek Siren was a death-daemon,— 
figurative, perhaps, of the mid-day heat which wooes men to 
a sleep that may be perilous. In short, this vase-artist owed 
nearly as much to the traditional art-type as he did to the 
poet; and there was this difference,—he could take any 
liberties with the poetry, but he felt in a measure bound by 
the type. Another characteristic of vase-mythology is illus- 
trated by Plate XX. There we see the oldest art-form (from 
a black-figured vase) of the Judgment of Paris. The three 
goddesses in single file are being led by Hermes up to Paris ; 
only Paris is left out of the picture. The reason is that the 
type was borrowed from an older one, with which Paris had 
nothing to do; Hermes was originally leading the three 
Charites,—gift-givers, but not rivals. Epic poetry added 
Paris, and changed the goddesses. Thus vase-art was not 
only “careful” of its types, but highly economical. 

Miss Harrison well remarks that the technical names for 
different forms of vases are often mere conventions of modern 
archeology, and that the old Greeks themselves were less 
precise, just as we apply the words “jug” and “dish” to various 
shapes. In only two instances has she omitted to explain 
technical names which (for the general reader) required a 
word of explanation. The “ deinos” (dsivos = divos) mentioned 
on p. 15 was a pail-like vessel, with a rounded bottom, sup- 
ported on dice or knobs; Strattis compares the fore-part of a 
man’s head to an inverted “ deinos.” The “ psykter” (uxrzp) 
on p. 21 is a wine-cooler, such as that (holding two quarts) 
which Alcibiades, in Plato’s Symposium, substitutes for a 
drinking-cup. We have noted a few trifling misprints. In 
the quotations from the Kavos (p. 9), line 4 from the end, 
read épyode. On p. 20, line 21 from the bottom, for “ X VI.” read 
“XYV.;” three lines lower, for “ III.” read “IV.;” one or two 
other wrong numbers occur on pp. 21, 22. In the letterpress 
facing Plate XII., after the word “ basket,” add, “See Plate 
XIII.” It would be a convenience if the “Introductory 
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Historical Note” were detachable from the volume, so that 
plates and commentary could be studied together. In con- 
clusion, we would heartily congratulate the authors on having 
produced such a work at a cost so moderate,—a new proof 
that in England we are at last learning a truly Athenian 
lesson, Qiaoxaasiv mer edreasias. 





LIFE IN THE OCEAN ABYSS.* 

Vireiu’s Sybil set the depth of Tartarus at twice the 
skyward gaze to the summit of Olympus. But the pro- 
fundity of the Ocean Abyss is such that in the deep Atlantic 
Olympus might be imposed upon itself, and Ossa piled 
above, without rising to break the surface. The imagination 
almost refuses to grasp the physical conditions in an abyss so 
profound as the ocean bed off the coast of Porto Rico, 
wrapped, by a weight of waters five miles deep, in per- 
petual darkness and everlasting cold, and under a pressure 
of which figures can convey no practical conception. Even at 
the average depth of 2,500 fathoms sunlight can never pene- 
trate. The temperature is only a few degrees above freezing- 
point, the water is without movement, there is no plant-life, 
and the pressure is two-and-a-half tons on the square inch, 
or about twenty-five times greater than that which drives a 
railway train. Yet it is now certain that where the fancy 
painted a survival of the sterile and lifeless plains of 
an unformed world, or at most the rude survivals of 
primitive fossils, the bed of the deep sea teems with 
animal life, and the clinging darkness of its waters is 
peopled by myriads of fragile and fantastic forms, and 
lighted into a blaze by the effulgence from their bodies. 
Hard as it is to conceive the bare existence of life under the 
conditions of the ocean abyss, the mind pauses in astonishment 
at the completeness of the triumph by which creatures appa- 
rently doomed to live in eternal night are supplied not with 
mere slimy secretions of luminosity, but with rows of bright 
and ever-burning lamps, in organs fitted with lenses and 
reflectors, which shoot their beams sidelong through the cir- 
cumfluent ocean, or project shafts of light before their eyes 
to illuminate their path. 

The results of recent deep-sea exploration have been sum- 
marised by Mr. Sydney J. Hickson, Fellow of Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in a short work on The I’auna of the Deep 
Sea, published in the “ Modern Science Series.” Though the 
bulk and specialised character of the reports of separate 
expeditions organised by the English, French, German, 
Italian, and Norwegian Governments, makes such a task one 
of no ordinary difficulty, Mr. Hickson has succeeded in his 
wish to “ give in a small compass the more important facts of 
this great mass of literature in such a form as may interest 
those who do not possess a specialist’s knowledge.” The main 
conclusions are clearly presented with examples and excel- 
lent illustrations, in number sufficient to convince without 
bewildering. On one point we could desire a little more 
information. There is no suggestion of the means by which 
creatures differing so little in bodily frame and tissue from 
the shallow-water species, from which they are apparently 
derived by migration into the deeps, support the enormous 
pressure in their present home. Some explanation seems to 
be required, though an incident in the recent erection of the 
Forth Bridge seems to suggest that the modification of tissue 
to endure high pressure may be acqaired more rapidly than is 
supposed. The men employed in the steel shells orcaissons sunk 
to form the foundations of the piers, worked in a pressure of air 
rather greater than the pressure of the water outside, which 
would otherwise have penetrated between the rims of the 
caissons and the ground. On those days on which they were 
not employed, and came to the surface, they felt such pain 
in the joints from the expansion of the air, which had 
been absorbed at high pressure, that they begged to be 
allowed to go down into the caissons and spend their off hours 
in the pressure to which they had grown accustomed. This 
instance of partial migration into conditions of high pressure, 
seems worthy of a place among the facts of deep-sea ex- 
ploration. Yet it must remain among the strangest features 
of life in the ocean abyss, that its inhabitants show so little 
visible change of structure to meet what seems the first and 
most overwhelming changeof physical conditions. The angler- 
fish and eels, crabs and prawns, starfish and zoophytes of 





* The Fauna of the Deep Sea, By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc. London: 
Kegan Paul and Co. 





na 
the shallow waters are represented in the abyss by fo 
almost similar in structure, though that some difference oo 
exist is shown by the fact that when brought up by the dred 
from the depths of the ocean they are killed and distorted by 
the diminution and disappearance of the vast Pressure a 
which they habitually live. “The fish which live at thee 
enormous depths,” writes Mr. Hickson, “are liable to 
curious form of accident. If, in chasing their prey or fon 
any other reason, they rise to a considerable distance aboye 
the floor of the ocean, the gases of their swimming-bladdey 
become greatly expanded, and their specific gravity reduced, If 
the muscles are not strong enough to drive the body downwards, 
the fish, becoming more and more distended as it goes, ig 
gradually killed on its long and involuntary journey to the 
surface of the sea. The deep-sea fish, then, are exposed to a 
danger that no other animals in this world are subject to. — 
namely, that of tumbling upwards.” ; 


But however obscure the structure which enables the deep. 
sea creatures to withstand the pressure of the waters, th 
means by which they combat the plague of darkness jg 
evident and astounding. It is well known that the nombe 
of phosphorescent animals, even in shallow tropical seas, iy 
such that they can illuminate not only the waters, but the 
air, to a considerable distance. Sir Wyville Thompson states 
that near the Cape Verde Islands he saw the sea in such 
blaze of phosphorescence that, though there was no moon, 
“it was easy to read the smallest print, sitting at the 
after port in the cabin; while the bows shed, on either 
side, rapidly widening wedges of radiance, so vivid ag to 
throw the sails and rigging into distinct lights and shadows” 
But, great as is the number of luminous creatures jp 
the shallow waters, the percentage among those dredged 
from the deeps is greater, though their brilliant glow, when 
lying upon the decks of the exploring ships, is no guide tothe 
possible intensity of their light in the pressure under which 
they live. Many of the deep-sea specigs possess light. 
projecting organs in numbers and perfection unrivalled by 
the shallow-water forms. Some of the fish have double rows 
of tiny lamps running the whole length of their bodies, like 
the rows of port-holes in an ocean steamer’s sides. These are 
supplemented by other sets of less clearly divided light. 
organs, arranged in clusters and groups of fifty or a hundred, 
Other deep-sea fishes have bull’s-eye lanterns set beneath 
their eyes, projecting their light ‘“full-a-head.” Sections cut 
through these extraordinary organs show that above the 
phosphorus-burning vessel lies first a layer of “reflectors,” 
and lastly, a lens for concentrating the beams. Perhaps the 
strangest development of this power of illumination is in an 
angler-fish found at a depth of 14,700 feet. Like the other 
“anglers,” it has a huge mouth armed with long uneven 
teeth and a pendent “fishing-rod” tentacle which attracts 
other fish like a bait. In the shallow-water “ anglers” this 
tentacle resembles something edible by fish. In the deep- 
water species it is fitted with an organ which is supposed to 
be a phosphorus lamp, and to play the part of a “ Will: 
the-Wisp” in attracting little fishes to the angler’s jaws. 

The phosphorescent power is by no means confined to the 
fishes proper of the deep sea. Starfish and most of the 
various forms of zoophytes possess it, though in less perfect 
organs. One poured out “clouds of a pale-blue, highly 
luminous substance, which not only illuminated the observer's 
hands and surrounding objects in the vessel in which it was 
confined, but finally communicated a luminosity to the water 
itself ;” another threw out light of a brilliant green, corus- 
cating from the centre, now along one arm, now along 
another. In view of the phosphorescence even of the 
surface of the sea when full of luminous creatures, it 
is not rash to conclude that the eternal night of the 
abyss is in places lighted with sufficient brilliance by its 
phosphorescent zoophytes and fishes. Where these are 
few or absent, there must be darkness either partial or 
complete. Hence we are presented with the perfectly recon- 
cilable contradiction of deep-sea creatures with eyes of high 
development, and others with no eyes at all; one species pos 
sessing eyes with four thousand facets, while crabs and prawns 
are found totally blind, like the fish of subterranean caverns. 
Those which carry lamps themselves, or live among luminous 
creatures, not only retain their eyes, but are supplied with 
organs of abnormal power in order to use to the utmost the 
phosphorous beams. The presence of bright colouring in the 
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deep-sea forms is also explained in the same way, so far as 
colour is related to the presence of light. There is little differ- 
ence in the hues of deep-sea and shallow-water species, except 
that shades of red are more frequent in the former, possibly 
because red is the complementary colour of the phosphorescent 
beams. 

It is in the leading facts which make such minor develop- 
ments possible that the wonder and significance of these dis- 
coveries lies,—in the defiance of such physical obstacles as are 
set to life by enormous pressure, and in the artificial lighting 
of the abysmal darkness by the invading creatures. Sir 
Richard Owen once suggested an extension of the limits of ter- 
restvial life, by pointing out that the light of the planet Jupiter 
was suited to the form of the vertebrate eye. When the mind 
which has once grasped the physical conditions of the ocean 
abyss, is confronted with the triumph of living creatures over 
such surroundings, it no longer lies with it to reject as im- 
possible the surmise that life, which so transcends the limits 
set by ordinary experience to its scope on earth, may also 
extend to the planets. 





MR. ALLINGHAM’S PROSE WRITINGS.* 

Ir was Mr. Allingham’s wish that a collected edition of his 
prose-writings should be published after his death, and the 
pious duty has been lovingly fulfilled by his accomplished 
wife. The three attractive volumes before us contain 
“Rambles by Patricius Walker,” “Irish Sketches,” and 
“Essays,” many of the “ Rambles” and some of the 
“Bssays” having “ previously appeared in whole or in part, 
at different times.” 

Mr. Allingham is better known as a poet than as a prose- 
writer; asa singer his name is familiar to all lovers of poetry. 
His voice is not a strong one, but its notes are clear and 
sweet, and have the lyrical charm significant of our age, 
which is almost wholly wanting in the last century. The 
prose of a poet has generally fine qualities, and these mis- 
cellaneous papers have the freshness and ease of style which 
attract a reader at the outset, and allure him onwards without 
a thought of fatigue. Mr. Allingham is something better 
than an agreeable writer. What he has to say is almost 
always worth saying, and on the subjects of which he treats, 
he writes from a full mind. 

Many graceful and sympathetic books have been written 
about English sites and scenery, and some of them, like the 
Impressions of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and the two volumes 
of the late Mr. Jennings, deserve a permanent place in the 
library. Every work that makes the British isles better 
known and therefore better loved, is a boon for which we may 
be grateful, and Mr. Allingham yields to no writer in his 
knowledge and appreciation of the wealth which home-travel 
hastoyield. The “Rambles by Patricius Walker” were made 
in a leisurely way, and to be properly appreciated should be 
read ina leisure hour. The author adds to picturesque de- 
scription and topographical details the historical and literary 
memories with which the country abounds. If, as Jeremy 
Taylor says, “you can go nowhither but you tread upon a 
dead man’s bones,” it is quite as true to say that you can go 
to few spots in England that are not hallowed by great deeds, 
and famous, or at least familiar, names. A visit to Win- 
chester reminds Mr. Allingham of Keats, who wrote some 
lovely verses there, as well as in other places now dear to his 
admirers, “ His fine spirit is with his lovers on Hampstead 
Heath and at the inn at foot of Box Hill, and in Devonshire 
lanes, and by the seaside at Shanklin, and in these Hampshire 
cornfields.” Farnham, where the Bishop of Winchester has 
his palace, was the birthplace of William Cobbett, a man of 
great power and originality, who suffered all his life from the 
want of that culture of which the author seems to think we 
may have too much. His account of Cobbett, based upon his 
own story, is full of lively incidents. In this extraordinary 
man, mental vigour was united to a narrowness of intellect 
hardly to be surpassed. “As to poetry, philosophy, and art,” 
says Mr. Allingham, “Cobbett sincerely despised them. His 
ignorance of all that is highest in literature was immense, and 
he was immensely proud of it.” And the writer adds that, 
despite his clear, emphatic style and the raciness of his pages, 
“strength and narrowness combined give one a peculiarly 
uncomfortable feeling as of mental incarceration.” 





* Varieties in Prose. By Willi i . ; 
cohtn tae @ By liam Allingham. 3 vols, London: Longmans 





From Farnham, the traveller finds his way to Moor Park, 
which leads inevitably to some talk about Swift and Stella, 
and Stella’s rival, Vanessa. The age of English literature 
in which Swift, and Addison, and Berkeley, ranked among 
the prose writers, and Pope and Thomson among the poets, 
strikes Mr. Allingham “as poor and thin, however elegantly 
simple and clear in its turns of expression.” Possibly the 
author is right. Thin it assuredly is, when compared with the 
Elizabethan age, or with the first half of our own century; 
but if the Queen Anne men are wanting generally in large- 
ness of thought and splendour of imagination, we owe a 
vast debt to them, as well as to Dryden who led the 
way, for the creation of a prose style fitted for everyday 
service, and free from exhausting periods and classical con- 
structions. Mr. Allingham says a great deal about what he 
calls “ uglifying the world ”—a very ugly expression—and he 
dwells with pious fervour on our treatment of ancient 
buildings. ‘“ When everything old,” he exclaims, “ has been 
thoroughly destroyed or ‘restored’ (that is defaced), what a 


1» 


pretty world it will be! 


It is certainly a question whether, in the rage for building 
and for so-called improvements, we do not lose far more than 
we gain. In London, some of the finest sites have been per- 
manently injured by the erection of monster edifices, without 
a single impressive feature in them save that of bulk. Mr. 
Allingham’s wrath is stirred by the erection of an “ odiously 
unsightly ” church,—a ‘‘ pretentious monstrosity ” built cheek 
by jowl alongside the west front of Exeter Cathedral. And 
what can be the good of it, he asks, when close by there is a 
most beautiful church in perfect order, six times too big for 
any possible congregation, and “in which three or four 
separate sermons might be preachcd simultaneously if that 
could be thought desirable ? ” 

In the scenery of Devonshire, the loveliest of English 
counties, the rambler finds ample compensation for any 
objectionable features in her cathedral city. The author 
visits Robert Herrick’s country, and does not find it “dull,” 
as the poet did, or affected to do. It was at Dean Prior that 
Herrick found themes for song in the customs of the people, 
and there, too, were the Julias and Corinnas who inspired his 
song. Itis strange to think how long, and how completely, 
Herrick was forgotten. Perhaps this was well, for had John- 
son, who knew nothing about the poet, included him in the 
“ Lives,” it is to be feared that his airy fancy and light, lyrical 
touch would have received small justice from the biographer, 
or from eighteenth-century readers. 

Poet-like, Mr. Allingham enlarges on the advantages of a 
country life in comparison with life in a great city :— 

“The immense joy and curiosity of childhood can keep even 
the gutter-child merry ; but town fails to supply those sources of 
simple and innocent pleasure so lavishly and perennially provided 
in the broad, subtle, endless variety of natural beauty, and offers 
in their stead artificial and unwholesome stimulants which drug 
the mind against the surrounding ugliness, and soon ruin all its 
freshness. Old age, gentle and contented in a humble state of 
life, carrying at threescore and upward a certain unspoilt, child- 
like sweetness in face and in mind,—this you find in the cottage 
or secluded hamlet, lives wrapt in beauty and peace, not in the 
great city.” 

The country town or provincial city is also said to breathe an 
air of peace of which London knows nothing. Of York he 
writes :— 

“T noticed here, as I always do in coming out of London intoa 

moderate-sized country town, how much more content and even 
happiness is expressed in the majority of the faces. In the 
thoroughly rural parts there is apt to be a dulness and stolidity ; 
but in a town large enough to share in the daily stir of the world, 
and not too large to repulse and drive afar off the amenities of 
Nature, so soothing, so medicinal, even to those who are not con- 
scious of their effect, there is a good chance of wholesome life, 
and so say the faces.” 
“ Lives wrapt in beauty ” in secluded hamlets exist, it is to be 
feared, chiefly, though not wholly, in the poet’s dream, but he 
wakes up, it will be seen, to admit that there is apt to bea 
dullness and stolidity in thoroughly rural parts. It may be 
questioned however, whether the monotony and sterility of 
life are not more felt by the residents of a country town than 
by villagers, and whether, apart from the few whose spirits 
are “finely touched,” there is not less content among either, 
than in the well-to-do inhabitants of a great metropolis. 

From York, Patricius Walker proceeded to Scotland, where 
the usual lions suggest a variety of comments not remarkable 
for originality. For Scott’s genius his enthusiasm is limited, 
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and he makes the mistake of implying that “ Scott’s experi- 
mental novel, Waverley, remains his best ” because most time 
and labour were expended upon it. The assertion also made 
by Carlyle that Waverley is Scott’s best work may fairly be 
disputed ; and the probability that six critical readers of the 
immortal series would each give the palm to a different nove), 
shows the comprehensiveness of Sir Walter’s genius; but in 
any case it is well known that Waverley was not written with 
greater labour than its successors, the larger proportion of 
the story having been composed with the utmost rapidity. 
One may object also to the assertion that Campbell has 
written finer poems than any of Scott’s. What are they? 
He wrote in his youth a weak and highly popular poem, 
“The Pleasures of Hope;” he produced later on, “ Gertrude 
of Wyoming,” and “ The Pilgrims of Glencoe,’—three poems 
that have already lost their vitality. Campbell wrote also a 
few noble lyrics, on which his fame rests; but fine though 
they be, they are but a slight, although precious, contribution 
to English verse, when weighed against the “ Lay,” against 
the Introductions and sixth canto of “ Marmion,” and against 
many a magnificent ballad and lovely lyric which we owe to 
Sir Walter’s pen. This kind of comparison, however, is but 
idle criticism. It is possible to love Scott more while cherish- 
ing a warm feeling of gratitude to the author of “‘ Hohenlinden,”’ 
“ Ye Mariners of England,” and “ The Soldier’s Dream.” 

As Patricius Walker, Mr. Allingham is not always wise. 
Indeed, upon some national and social topics, his feelings 
blind his judgment. When he says that war is waste and 
misery, every one will agree with him; but when he says that 
we increase our Army and Navy so as to be ready to fight 
France, or Germany, or America, and asks, “Why, in 
Heaven’s name, should we fight themP The Devil and the 
diplomatists only know!” he is writing nonsense, but not 
greater nonsense than one might expect from a politician 
who opposes humanity to nationality, and observes that he 
detests a “ Nation.” 

The third volume of Varieties in Prose consists of Irish 


‘sketches and essays. A powerful, and, for the most part, 


well-considered paper on the “ Modern Prophets” of unbelief, 
appeared originally in Fraser’s Magazine, and is worthy of 
republication in book form; but here again the author 
exhibits a curious defect of judgment. He asks for an 
impossibility,—religion without dogma. These are imperfec- 
tions that might have been removed with advantage, but they 
are of small significance when weighed against the solid merits 
which give a character to these volumes. 





PROFESSOR FLINT’S “HISTORY OF THE 
PFILOSOPHY OF HISTORY.” * 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. | 


Many just and thoughtful students of history have attributed 
the credit, or discredit, of the first French Revolution to the 
writings of Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau,—an opinion 
we deem altogether exaggerated and, to a great extent, erro- 
neous. The first of these eminent men, by his praises of the 
English Constitution, led the frivolous and impulsive nobility 
and gentry of France into that Anglomanie which rendered 
them so thoroughly ridiculous, when they fancied that, by 
dressing like English country squires, carrying large blud- 
geons, and being followed by boule-dogues, they were on the 
direct road to the acquisition of English liberty, tranquillity, 
and prosperity. His celebrated aphorism, so often quoted and 
so generally misunderstood, that under a Monarchy the motive- 


_ power is honour, under a despotism fear, and in a Republic 
_ virtue, led men to form the opinion that in a Republic virtue 
‘would be predominant, whereas the true meaning is that, for 
‘the peace and stability of a Republic, it is required that 


virtue should be predominant, not that any form of govern- 
ment can make it so. Indeed, there are at least two 
vices to which a Republican Constitution seems rather 
favourable,—viz., envy (if we may trust Longfellow, who 
ought to have known) and avarice, to judge from the state of 
Holland in the last century, and of the United States at 
present. But Montesquieu’s views were deemed obsolete in 
France some years prior to the Revolution, and were termed 
by a popular orator, “senile dreams.” Voltaire was an 
aristocrat in principles and habits, and flattered despots most 
probably from interested motives; and, though his sense of 





* The History of the Philosophy of History. By Robert Flint, Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh, London and Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 





justice and mercy seemed keen and strong, yet we find no 
trace in his writings of sympathy with the oppressed 
peasantry, the grievances of the middle class, or with the 
sufferings of women and priests. Few of his historical works 
have any pretensions to be deemed philosophical; but we 
agree with Professor Flint that,in his Essai sur les Mere 
he entered on the right path, i.e. that of tracing the growth 
of national manners, the progress of society, and the advance. 
ment of the human intellect from Charlemagne to Louis XIII. 
He also, as our author points out, saw clearly that the true 
aim of history proper is to refer the causes of events 
to those general laws which govern the opinions ang 
feelings—we may add, the passions—of men, without rising 
beyond them to, as the Professor terms it, the primary 
cause. Had he been alive in 1790, he would probably have 
rejoiced at the convening of the States-General, but would 
soon have been disgusted with their profitless declamations, 
have made them the butt of that sarcasm of which he was go 
skijled a master, and been one of the first to be “shaved by 
the national razor.” It must be admitted, however, that the 
hostility to religion manifested in almost all his writings, and 
the gross indecency of some of them, did much to relax the 
bonds of morality and led to many atrocities, at least to the 
persecution of priests and nuns. Rousseau’s I'rcatise on 
Equality, his Social Contract, and some opinions ex. 
pressed in his Emile, exercised a much wider and stronger 
practical influence than any of the writings of his two jie. 
decessors, at least, on the numerical majority; and when 
Professor Flint very truly says that Voltaire was “the man 
of his age,” he might, with equal accuracy, have added that 
Rousseau was the “the man of the people.” The Professor 
also acutely notices that he saw and pointed out clearly the 
difference between liberty and equality, terms which many 
people nowadays confound; and we can discern what an 
unpractical mind he had, when we learn that he preferred 
the latter to the former, and asserted that the community 
might rightly inflict death on any one who violated equality, 
Liberty admits of degrees ; not so equality, which logically can 
admit of no increase or diminution; every man must 
possess some portion of liberty, otherwise he would not bea 
man, while no two men can be said to be perfectly equal, 
save in voting at elections, and theoretically (but only 
theoretically), in litigation. Experience proves that many 
professors of equality neither believe, nor act upon, their 
principles, for if so, the heiress of a Cincinnati pork-butcher 
would not talk of “ coming to England to buy a Duke.” No Act 
of Parliament can enforce social equality; and success in life, 
which naturally leads to inequality, depends upon intellect, 
education, and industry, which it is impossible to equalise. 
Rousseau’s declamations cannot justly be held responsible 
for the troubles (we suppose we must not say atrocities) of 
the French Revolution, but they led to much wild talk in the 
Legislature and to the adoption of many laws and regulations 
at once trivial, fussy, and yet stringent. A greater degree of 
practical influence was brought to bear on the mass of the 
people by ephemeral pamphlets, generally blasphemous and 
obscene, replete with attacks on private characters; for 
which last we can show parallels in some of our society vapers 
and in divers Anarchist journals. 


The Reign of Terror, the austere rule of the Directory, the 
wars maintained against almost all the nations of Europe, 
and the military despotism of Napoleon, brought a long 
eclipse upon philosophical speculation and almost all litera- 
ture. The Emperor, though himself well versed in history, 
distrusted speculation, and detested freedom of thought. 
“Tf,” he often said, “an Empire were made of brass, the 
philosophers would overthrow it;” and certainly, if we may 
judge from the public conduct of some of his contemporaries 
who possessed high literary and scientific attainments, we 
cannot say that he was much in error. Physical science 
alone made progress during his reign, and the vivid intellect 
of the Gallic race was thrown into retirement, study, and 
meditation. One great and fundamental error has pervaded 
almost all French philosophical systems, from the time of 
Montesquiea down nearly to the present day, the belief in 
the natural innocence of man and in the perfectibility of 
humanity. Assuming the natural innocence of man, these 
writers can account for the vicious and foolish actions 
recorded in history only by attributing them to bad laws 
imposed by wicked Kings, and to superstitious beliefs incul- 
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cated by knavish priests, causes which, we think, will be 
found inadequate, and which will certainly not apply in all 
cases; while as regards perfectibility, if we deduct, as when 
reasoning with these thinkers we are in all fairness bound to 
do, the benefits traceable to the moral teaching of Chris- 
tianity, we shall probably find but few advances towards 
moral perfection. 

Passing over Daunouand Michaud, both of whom possessed 
intellect, industry, and great powers of philosophic thought, 
Professor Flint rightly directs our attention to two writers 
under the Napoleonic régime, who have exercised great 
influence not only on the French, but on the European 
intellect, and one of whom has just claims to rank as a 
philosophic historian,—Madame de Staél and Chateaubriand. 
He justly considers the former to have displayed a firm and 
comprehensive grasp of the laws upon which the stability 
and advancement of societies depend, and that though 
influenced, at least in one of her books, by the sentiments of 
Rousseau, she far surpassed him in political and historical 
sagacity. She, however, like most of her predecessors, 
adhered to the belief in human perfectibility, and advanced 
it with no little exaggeration, but she deserves credit for 
having urged that French literature and philosophy needed 
for their perfect development an infusion of Christian spirit 
and German thought and imagination. Chateaubriand, while 
more richly endowéd with genius, poetic temperament and 
descriptive power, was deficient in judgment, logical power, 
and philosophic calmness, and hence his influence has been 
wide but not permanent; but his Martyrs, by its vivid 
portraiture of scenes of action, has been the precursor of 
Scott’s Ivanhoe and Thierry’s Norman Conquest. Though 
a strenuous champion of Legitimacy, he had sincere love 
for progress and liberty, but was too excitable and imagina- 
tive to comprehend clearly the real nature of a constitutional 
monarchy. We wish that Professor Flint had bestowed 
more space on Thierry, who, as he says justly, “has almost 
perfected historiography as a literary art.” The present 
writer has read his works over and over again, and always 
with increasing pleasure, though we agree with our author 
that his critical judgment was defective, and that his 
sympathy with the vanquished has too often led him astray 
from that dignified impartiality essential to a philosophic 
historian. In transitu we may observe that M. Thierry has 
fallen into an error in holding that the Parliamentary 
opposition to Charles I. was the outcome of the racial 
hostility of Saxon to Norman, for at that date the races 
were so mingled as to render distinction impossible; and 
among the signatures to the King’s death-warrant are to 
be found Keltic, Danish, and Norman names, as well as 
Saxon, the contest being one of principles and opinions, not 
of races. M. de Barante, whose History of the Dukes of 
Burgundy brings him more into repute in Belgium than in 
France, held that the sole duty of a historian is to give a 
plain and accurate narrative of the facts ascertained by just 
criticism of the evidence, and thus to escape the temptation 
to theorising or a prejudiced perversion of trath. Apparently 
he hoped for readers competent to draw sound conclusions. 
His biographical studies on the Vendean war are truly 
fascinating, and we regret that Professor Flint has not 
noticed them. 

We can hardly discern the grounds of Professor Flint’s ap- 
proval of M. Thiers’ History of the French Revolution, qualified 
though that approval be, if, as he holds (and, we believe, 
rightly), the author’s object was “to do justice to a great 
event, and to do as much harm as possible to the admirers 
and upholders of absolute authority and despotic government.” 
An important event which affected more or less seriously 
not only Europe, but even North and South America, will 
naturally attract the attention of the reader and the pen of 
the writer; but what does “to do justice” mean? It may 
mean to justify, or to palliate or excuse, or to condemn with 
or without extenuating circumstances, and upon these points, 
as regards the French Revolution, civilised humanity is still 
divided, and likely to remain so. A politician may wish to 
“do harm” to his opponents, if that means to discredit their 
views in the opinion of the public; but then he cannot bring 
to his investigations the spirit of candour and integrity that 
we expect from a philosophic historian. If the merits of this 
work be impaired by party spirit, the History of the Consulate 

and Empire is marred by excess of patriotism,—a vice too 


common among the historians of France and some other 
countries. We agree cordially with our author in his state- 
ment that M. Thiers “ would have sacrificed any number of 
lives, broken any law, crushed any nation, to promote the 
safety or glory of France.” If so, he cannot be deemed a 
philosopher or an upright or trustworthy historian. A good 
antidote to his opinions, as well as to the Imperialism of the 
late Emperor’s Life of Cxsar, will be found in M. Lanfrey’s 
book on Napoleon I. 

The Ultramontane or Theocratic School has produced no 
historians entitled to be termed philosophers, though De 
Maistre and Lamennais were men of much ability, and would 
have exerted much influence but for their reactionary views: 
The doctrinaire school, of which Guizot is the most gifted 
representative, furnishes a parallel to the eclectic system of 
moral and mental philosophy, its disciples holding that so far 
as historical and political theories are founded on a knowledge 
of the general laws which direct human actions, so far they 
deserve acceptance, but as they have hitherto béen drawn 
from a partial, inadequate, and frequently prejudiced view, in 
so far they are erroneous. M. Guizot was deficient in that 
vivid and pictorial power of narrative which, in a purely 
literary point of view, is essential to a historian, but he 
possessed every other qualification for the teaching of history, 
philosophically and usefully. His discovery (as it may well 
be called) that Roman legislation under the emperors pressing 
severely and unjustly on the cwriales or middle-class, particu- 
larly in the provincial towns, led to a general exhaustion of 
the State, redounds much to his reputation. It had never 
been noticed by previous inquirers, and it gives a more 
adequate cause for the success of the Teutonic invasion than 
any of those previously assigned. The propriety of his selec- 
tion of France as furnishing the clearest illustration of the 
advance of civilisation, has been questioned by some, Gioberti 
preferring Italy and Buckle England. If the possession of a 
representative government be a forward step in human pro- 
gress, Spain may advance her claim, having had a Parliament 
of four Chambers for at least half-a-century before the days 
of Simon de Montfort. De Tocqueville, who adopted Guizot’s 
mode of investigation, and himself held strongly democratic 
views, holds that democracy is the best form of governmens, 
and that all civilised nations are tending towards it, but that 
the more democratic the democracy is, the more effectually all 
ranks and social distinctions are swept away, the more danger 
there is that a military despotism may supervene; and Pro- 
fessor Flint wisely predicts that this will come to pass whea 
the strife between capital and labour, or, as we should prefer 
to say, between loyalty and anarchy, reaches its climax. We 
have read somewhere that De Tocqueville’s book told so much 
unpleasant truth regarding the United States, that it has 
seriously impeded the progress of democratic opinions. 

Had Professor Flint omitted his two rather tedious articles 
on Cousin and Comte, he would have brought his book withia 
a more reasonable compass and rendered it more attractive to 
such ordinary readers as may participate in George III.’s 
objection to Scotch (or French) metaphysics, more especially 
as these two eminent men, though they have acquired as 
philosophers a more than European reputation, have no claim 
to rank as historians of any kind, though their opinions may, 
indirectly, have had considerable effect on the students and 
writers of history. 

This book contains so large a mass of information, and is 
marked by so much industrious research and just criticism, 
that it is certain to interest deeply the thinking portion of the 
public; but brevity and a less metaphysical style of writing 
would have rendered it, if not more useful, certainly more 
attractive. 





THE STORY OF IRELAND.* 
“THE Story of Ireland,” as told by Mr. O’Grady, is, to a 
certain extent, instructive, though much of the early part of 
it is devoted to those myths and legends, and those at best 
doubtful and exaggerated fancies which seem to be the in- 
evitable prelude to every history or story of Ireland. Perhaps 
some future generation may have the story of Ireland told 
without poetic fancies, and with simply a strict adherence to 
facts, which are, after all, the true, and only true, material 
for enduring history. It may be said that all notable old 








* The Story of Ireland. By Standish O’Grady, Author of “Finn ani his Com+ 
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nations, and the Romans pre-eminently, delighted to credit 
their ancestors with all sorts of heroic actions, for which 
small authority could be adduced, and then added as many 
boastful stories as possible, for which there was no authority 
at all. Modern criticism, however, has made sad havoc of 
such stories, come whence they may; and Ireland, and the 
writers of Ireland, have suffered considerably from their habit 
of making all their ducks geese, and all their geese swans. Mr. 
O’Grady is an especial sinner in this grandiose style of writing. 
His heroes are, for the most part, very fine men in appearance 
(that characteristic it was apparently impossible to dispense 
with), matchless in battle, and generally also in statesman- 
ship, and in that “ unbought grace of life” which came to be 
¢alled chivalry. Then he leaves his readers to find out, as 
best they can, that these paragons of perfection were often as 
merciless as savages, and as uncouth. “What men,” he 
exclaims, “ these-so-and-so-nobles were!” We will answer 
for it that, if he went to Newcastle, Berwick, or Drogheda on 
any fair-day in the year, he would find a host of far finer men 
—farmers, drovers, or what-not—who would laugh at the idea 
of being called heroes, or would be laughed at if they gravely 
accepted so absurd a compliment. In like manner, Mr. 
O’Grady, as a rule, discards the ordinary method of giving 
dates and the authorities for his statements, even when those 
statements are sure to be, to ordinary people, rank heresy. 
“Of the loyalty of Ireland to the Tudors,” he says, “ we have 
this proof, and want no other. Queen Elizabeth not only 
permitted but compelled the Irish to carry arms, and be 
expert in their use, that they might fight for her in her hour 
of need. Queen Elizabeth bade us arm, and we destroyed her 
enemies from before her face. Queen Victoria has disarmed 
us.” Surely this is great nonsense. Queen Elizabeth knew 
well—no one better—that these remarkable loyalists, if they 
fought for her on Monday, might be bitterly opposed to her 
on Tuesday, all in the same week. The statement that Queen 
Victoria has “ disarmed us” is a bad joke. 


From all this the reader may suppose that Mr. O’Grady 
asa red-hot Home-ruler or Fenian. He is nothing of the sort. 
Of the English monarchs referred to in his Story of Ireland, 
his favourites seem to be Elizabeth, Cromwell, and William 
TII., who certainly were not Home-rulers in Mr. Parnell’s 
sense, or in Mr. Isaac Butt’s. The “ Curse of Cromwell” has 
a strangely anti-Fenian meaning here; and the Ironsides are 
complimented in Mr. O’Grady’s best style, when dealing with 
men whom he delights to honour. Indeed, the reader of The 
Story of Ireland will not deserve ridicule if he imagines that 
he is sitting at the feet not of a single Mr. O’Grady, but 
of several,—one representing monarchy, another demo- 
racy, another Jacobitism, another the men who crushed 
Jacobitism, from the passage of the Boyne to the dread 
issues of “the 45.” A really fine word-picture of Mr. 
Parnell may lead some to say: “Ah, but we have Mr. 
O’Grady atlast. He is here undeniably a Home-ruler.” This 
would be a great mistake, as will be seen in a passage at 
the very end of the book,—a passage which may, we think, 
wank with anything, ancient or modern, as a model on which 
history ought to be written. “Some, perhaps,” Mr. O’Grady 
says, “will be disappointed, that like Mr. Lecky and Mr. 
Froude and other great historians, I do not enlarge on the 
Home-rule question, take a side and advocate it with fire. 
So, indeed, I might on a fitting occasion, but I don’t think 
any man can be a historian and politician at the same time. 
So, glancing at the storm of battle which rages in that 
quarter, and listening to the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting, I will only express a pious hope that those who are 
in the right may win, and that the issue of the fray may be 
for the welfare of Ireland, in the first place, and the Anglo- 
frish Empire in the second. So with friendly greetings 
. «...» Lconclude this unconventional and loosely flowing, but; 
I hope, readable Story of Ireland.” We must tell Mr. O’Grady 
in all good faith and all friendliness (for we believe his object 
is a good one) that we lay down the book with a simply melan- 
choly feeling. It is not history, and it is not politics. It is, 
beyond most books, misleading as to facts; and that at a 
time when every Irishman, and every Englishman, Scotch- 
man, and Welshman ought to have no higher interest than 
that of making facts clear as to this Home-rule question, and 
inducing thereon earnestness of purpose resting on matured 
conviction. Of O’Connell, Mr. O’Grady tells us that, having 
won Catholic Emancipation, he ought to have begun a 





new campaign with regard to the question of the land. We 
think that O’Conneil had sufficient practical common-sense to 
know that to deal with what is called the Land question ag it 
is now dealt with, would at that time have involved more 
than Mr. O’Grady perkaps supposes,—that it would have 
meant revolution, which was not O’Connell’s object. From 
1830 to 1893 represents a long stride in the canons of political 
warfare and discussion. Men can now talk of land-tenure, and 
talk of it argumentatively, as like men could not sixty yearg 
ago. Mr. O’Grady says further that O’Connell, having led the 
Irish people to suppose that he would meet force with force, 
broke his word,—‘“an example of colossal lying and public 
fraud,” &¢. What O’Connell might have done if he had 
lived in these times we do not care to imagine ; but assuredly 
he would have known better than to lead Ireland and Great 
Britain into civil war. The men who formed what was called 
the “ Young Ireland Party ” had a totally different policy; 
but the result was not encouraging to revolutionists, though 
it made clear the fact that if the men of this Young Ireland 
Party (some of them very generous and self-sacrificing 
men) had succeeded, we should have had terrific disorder, 
O’Connell was well aware that very little was needed to induce 
civil war. 

The avowed Home-rulers of to-day never seem to grow 
wearied of repeating their contention that Ireland would be 
no match for England in war, and that it is puerile to talk 
of the contrary, or to dread what “ little Ireland” might do if 
an independent nation. Mr. O’Grady, on the the other hand, 
delights to maintain that in the notable wurs of the past 
Ireland only needed some trifle to revolutionise the entire coun- 
try. And Mr. O’Grady is nearer to the right view in this case 
than are the Home-rulers. We do not think that any such 
success would have been more than transient ; but we admit 
that the high heart of Ireland would have been capable of 
striking a severe blow against England, without considering 
that the blow would have recoiled more severely oft Ireland her- 
self. Against such a possibility it was the business of states- 
men to provide; and the true statesmen of this country were 
not slow to perceive their duty. If Henry II. had permitted 
Strongbow to remain a perpetual governor, as Mr. O’Grady 
would have suggested if he had been present at the time, and 
in the confidence of the great Plantagenet King, there is no 
doubt that Strongbow would have represented sovereignty ,— 
a possibility which was cut up by the roots. Ireland would 
have gloried in good fighting, and left would have consequences 
for the morrow. The enthusiastic enrolment of the Irish 
volunteers, at the end of the last century, led to the subsequent 
terrible outbreak with itsJenormous loss of life. We donot 
deny—we could have no object in denying—that Ireland has 
often been unjustly treated ; and when this has been so, the 
action has been impolitic fas well as unjust. We need not, 
however, again assert that there is a British as well as an 
Irish side to these questions, and again and again in the 
course of ages, England has had reason to regard Ireland asa 
disturbing element in the progress of the nation. What Mr. 
O’Grady wants, we cannotjimagine. What Great Britain wants, 
few intelligent and observant people doubt. The services 
of Ireland to the UnitedjKingdom have been great. In states- 
manship, in war, in literature, in handicraft, the strong hand 
and active brain of Ireland hold their own, and if Ireland were 
only a little more patient, and waited for results, she would 
find the truest Home-rule in a faster union with Great 
Britain. If Henry II. had assisted to build up in Ireland an 
Irish nationality, he;would have outstripped in a certain sort 
of generosity all the monarchs known to history. He would 
have sacrificed his friends to his enemies. Like many who 
came after him, he had} to deal not with poetic dreams, but 
with practical facts. This, at any rate, is one feature of 
the true story of Ireland. 





A SHEAF OFZNOVELS.* 


InsIGHT into, and genuine]'sympathy with, widely differing 
phases of humanity, coupled with power to reproduce what 
is seen with vivid, distinct strokes, that rivet the attention 
somewhat like flashes of lantern-light penetrating the dark- 
ness and making visible things hidden, are qualifications for 





* (1.) Our Manifold Nature. By Sarah Grand. London: Heinemann.—(2.) 
A Devoted Couple. By T. Masterman. London: Rk. Bentley and Son.— (3.) The 
Surrender of Margaret Bellarmine. By Adeline Sergeant. London: Heinemann. 
——(4.) In Cupid’s College. By Mabel Hart. London: Hurst and Blackett.—— 
(5.) Dorothy’s Double. By G. A. Henty. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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work of the kind contained in Our Manifold Nature, which 
Sarah Grand evidently possesses in a high degree. The 
yolume consists of six studies, taken, the preface tells us, from 
life, which appeared originally in magazines, but were then in 
g more or less unsatisfactory condition owing to being 
«mutilated for convenience of space, or in order to remove 
from them any ideas of unusual import,” and in their present 
form as they are now, for the first time, published un- 
mutilated, and also carefully revised, they will, we think, 
receive the cordial welcome due to their undeniable merit. 
The longest one, “ The Yellow Leaf,” may be described as the 
tragedy of a nature ambitious and yet petty. It depicts a girl 
whose conventionally “womanly” education does nothing 
to correct her natural pettiness or supply her with worthy 
objects of aspiration, and whose silly, trivial ambitions cul- 
minate at length in craving so vehemently for an impossibility, 
that she commits suicide from disappointment when she dis- 
covers that she cannot, as a woman of mature years, command 
partners and admiration as she did in youth. And in the 
game story is given also the study of a very different type of 
girl,—quaint, irrepressible, sincere, intolerant of “ conven- 
tional” womanliness, insisting on liberty of thought and 
action, an amusing and spirited young lady, whose rebel- 
lious cultivation of a bull-pup and short skirts in order to 
shock her oppressively proper aunt, is felt to be quite legiti- 
mate and justifiable. But the meekness with which (as 
far as is seen) she acquiesces in Evangeline’s carrying off 
her lover, is scarcely in harmony with other parts of her 
character, and we are inclined to think that some violent 
outburst of passion must have taken place behind the 
veil that enshrouds her immediately after this loss, before 
she again reappears, many years later, as a Duchess, 
and apparently thoroughly contented with her new line in 
life. Be this as it may, one would like to know something 
of her intermediate period between bud and yellow leaf; 
for the link between her first and second stage of exist- 
ence is missing, and the latter is not felt to be the same 
direct result of the former that it is in Evangeline’s case. 
In Janey, the poor, paralysed kitchenmaid, who contrives, 
notwithstanding her helplessness, to act as practical head 
and administrator to her family, is given an admirable 
and touching instance of female endurance and power to rise 
superior to circumstances. And the clue to the strength and 
beauty of her character seems to us to lie in the comfort 
afforded her on her deathbed by music descriptive of women’s 
voices singing, “ To us! to us it is given to do great deeds!” 
for one does not see why those words should have been such 
a delight to her, except because they were the expression of a 
feeling that had always been mutely present in her soul, and 
influencing her life unconsciously. The remaining three 
studies in the book are of the other sex, and show a Chinese 
butler, Ah-Man, whose unsuspected idolatry of his mistress 
causes him to sacrifice his life in endeavouring to rescue her 
papers; a soldier servant, who, though lying, drunken, and 
disreputable, is nevertheless faithful to death in defence of 
the woman he loves and his rival’s children; and a young 
squireen, whose ineffectual but gallant termination of a use- 
less existence seems intended to illustrate the capacity for 
heroism often to be found lying latent in unlikely places, and 
only needing opportunity to develop into a living force. All 
these studies, male and female alike, are marked by humour, 
pathos, fidelity to life, and power to recognise in human 
nature the frequent occurrence of some apparently incon- 
gruous and remote trait, which, when at last it becomes 
visible, helps to a comprehension of what might otherwise be 
inexplicable. 

A Devoted Couple gives a very wholesome and agreeable 
picture of the far-reaching work for good that may be done 
by parents who rear sons, sound in mind and body, to go 
forth into the world, and there (either at home or in the 
Colonies) so play their respective parts that their country and 
relations are always sure to have reason to be proud of them, 
whether or not they have any special gifts in the way of 
brains. For the good conduct and success in life of the six 
young Vernons must undoubtedly have depended largely on 
the excellent training, example, and health they received from 
the father and mother ; and it is impossible to read the history 
of the family without realising forcibly what an inestimable 
advantage good home influence is to children. Energetic, 
honest, kindly, practical, healthy in tone and feeling, un- 


tainted by morbidness or sickly sentiment, getting into and | 





out of the scrapes incidental to their years, naturally andas : 


real boys and men would be likely to do, the Vernons are 
typical young John Bulls of the sort to uphold England’s 
power and glory wherever they go; and their story affords 
quite sufficient interest and entertainment to make amends: 
for a lack of plot that would otherwise be felt as a defect in 
so long a novel. We imagine that careless correction of 
proofs is to blame for an uncertainty that appears to exist as 
the name of one of the dramatis personx, who so oscillates: 
between Lathom and Lambton that we never arrive at knowing 
what he ought by right to be called. 


The struggles towards God of a soul that can neither 
believe in Him, nor yet—owing probably to relics of early 
teaching never wholly shaken off—altogether reject the idea 
of His existence, are depicted with some force and skill in 
Adeline Sergeant’s new book, The Surrender of Margaret 
Bellarmine, which tells the story of a woman whose rather 
unusual amount of strength and individuality of character 
do not prevent her course in life from being shaped entirely 
by the influence gained over her by three men in succession. 
The first is a cold agnostic whom she marries without 
loving, who sneers at the religion in which she had been 
nurtured, and endeavours (with apparent success) to substi- 
tute for it the love of pure reason and high morality. Then, 
after his death, comes a lover who conquers her heart and 
tempts her to procure happiness at another woman’s expense. 
And finally, she falls in with a priest who leads her back 
to her childhood’s faith, and enables the storm-tossed, emo- 
tional, intense, spiritual nature, to which agnosticism could 
never be anything better than an ill-fitting, inadequate 
garment, to find peace and satisfaction at last in doctrines 
of Christianity and renunciation. The story is told by the 
heroine herself in autobiographical form throughout. 


What to do with a beautiful girl possessing £8,000 a year, so 
little mind that she only just escapes idiocy, and no near rela- 
tives or friends except a mother whose days are numbered, is 
clearly no easy problem to solve; and the sternest censor of 
match-making mancuvres will hardly feel disposed to pass 
very severe judgment upon Lady Carre’s efforts in In Cupid’s 
College to secure Jim as Ethel’s husband. There was no 
attempt at concealing the exact state of the case from him ;. 
he was a kindly, good sort of a young man, who might safely 
be trusted to take care of her; her fortune would have been 
of assistance to him, and altogether it is difficult to see what. 
vetter expedient the poor loving mother could have devised 
for stilling her well-founded anxiety tu provide a protector, 
after her decease, for her helpless daughter. The book con- 
tains numerous other personages of a sort frequently met 
with in fiction, but none seem to us to be as deserving of 
note as are the almost imbecile heiress and her mother. 


If a charming young lady is troubled by unjust accusations: 
of theft and generally disreputable conduct, in consequence: 
of the striking resemblance existing between her and some- 
body else, of course it behoves her preux chevalier to know no 
rest until he has succeeded in ferreting out the mystery of 
the mistaken identity, and clearing his beloved’s character, 
And with this connecting link, stirring adventures and inci- 
dents are strung together in Dorothy’s Double, so as to con- 
stitute a tale which is sufficiently lively and readable, but. 
might with advantage have been compressed into two 
volumes instead of three. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
WE have noticed before the wail of the eldest sons which 
occupies the first pages of the Nineteenth Century, but there 
are three other papers on the House of Lords. One, by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, contains a curious and valuable suggestion 
that the House of Lords might of its own motion and strength 
reform itself by electing for every Parliament its own best 
men, or allowing certain grades of official Peers to do the 
work, and making it etiquette for the remainder to stay 
away. That the House can do this is certain, because 
it has done it, the lay Lords foregoing their right to sit 
on all trials in favour of the better qualified Law Lords, 
and it is just the body to adhere to an arrangement of that 
kind, which might easily be so managed as to leave both 
parties sufficient debating strength. That does not, of course, 
meet the democratic difficulty, but it is a good suggestion. Both 
Mr. Burt and Mr. Wemyss Reid, the former representing the 
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Labour party, the latter the New Radicalism, would leave the 
Lords existing; but extinguish their veto even for one Session, 
their only right being to send back a Bill for reconsidera- 
tion. The effect of this, of course, would be that Peers would 
be powerless, yet disqualified for the Commons. Neither 
essayist, however, suggests how this is to be done, Mr. Burt 
leaving the question alone, and Mr. Wemyss Reid only 
asserting that the Lords will yield when the nation has 
pronounced its will. The Lords, we may be sure, will 
submit to no arrangement so obviously unjust, and the 
nation will either have to agree to a compromise, or work 
its will through measures avowedly revolutionary. We 
wonder, by the way, how much authority Mr. Wemyss 
Reid has for his assertion that the body of the people 
hate the House of Lords. It is always denounced, he says, 
with applause at public meetings; but then, fortunately, the 
great body of the people do not attend public meetings. We 
believe with him that reform of some kind cannot be avoided, 
but we also believe that before anything can be done, the 
nation must accept a particular plan which certainly will not 
be the absurd one of leaving the Lords, but withdrawing all 
their effective powers. Mr. Davitt’s paper on “ The Evicted 
Tenants Problem” will not convince many who are not con- 
vinced already. He thinks the “Plan of Campaign” an 
extreme proceeding, but throws the blame of the transaction 
upon the “necessities of the situation,” and the refusal of the 
Government to pass another measure of relief. That argu- 
ment is nothing but the old assertion that, if a man is hungry, 
ke may steal a spoon, and even if it palliates the guilt of the 
Campaigners, is no argument for those who instigated them, 
and who were not hungry at all. Mr. Davitt’s plan for 
compensating the new tenant, who is to be evicted without 
appeal, is for the reinstated tenant to pay him half the value 
of his holding, the other half to be taken from the Church 
Temporalities Fund. Practically, that means that the new- 
evicted tenant should get half his rights. The reinstated tenant 
cannot pay him at first, and will not pay him afterwards. If 
he asks for the money too frequently, the Moonlighters 
will send him warning.——Mr. HE. Dillon’s paper on “A 
Neglected Sense” is pleasant to read, but not quite conclu- 
sive. He thinks that men are gradually losing the sense of 
smell from disuse; and notes that, although we still delight 
in the smell of flowers, we never use artificial scents, except 
as incense, or in a lady’s toilette. Is he aware that an im- 
mense number of persons dislike even these uses of artificial 
scent? The writer, for example, thinks incense delightful, 
but has repeatedly asked the question of his friends, almost 
always to receive the same reply, “ incense is too sickly.” ——— 
Mr. Frederick Wicks goes through the statistics of the 
Trades-Unions with considerable care, his object being to 
ascertain whether Unionists are or are not a considerable 
factor at elections. He finds that they have 268,284 votes or 
53 per cent. of the total, but this is not evenly distributed. 
Deducting the miners, the total voting strength is only 
41 per cent. of the whole-——The most readable paper in 
the Nineteenth Century is undoubtedly the one on “ The 
Queen and her ‘Permanent Minister,’” the Prince Consort, 
by Mr. R. Balliol Brett. He considers that the Prince 
Consort was virtually King, and that he, and not Lord 
John Russell, overthrew Lord Palmerston in 1850. No 
Minister, in fact, ever gained anything like his ascendency, 
which was natural enough, and formally admitted by succes- 
sive Ministers as arising of necessity from the position. It 
did not modify the Constitution, for Ministers had simply to 
deal with a King instead of a Queen; nor do we precisely see, 
as Mr. Brett does, why the people, as years advanced, should 
have grown tired of it. If the Queen and her husband had 
differed the situation might have become perplexing, but as 
they always agreed the Ministry suffered nothing, except, 
perhaps, in having to deal with a slightly stronger 
will than they expected——There is a curious paper 
in this number on English rule in India by the Rajah 
of Bhinga. He asserts that the “power-seeking” Baboos 
of Bengal are distinctly disloyal ; that, disguised as ascetics, 
they preach to the people against the British as cow- 
killers; and that in a short time the British raj will be 
defended only by British soldiers. He has evidently a horror 
of the idea of being governed by Indians of any kind if they 
are chosen by examination or election; and records, with 
bitter regret, that under the influence of the present system, 





the Talukdars’ Association in Oudh, the most aristo. 
cratic body in the country, has had to lower its flag ang 
accept the programme of the Indian Congress, as otherwise 
it would have obtained no seat in the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

The other side of the Evicted Tenants question is stated with 
ability and moderation by Mr. T. W. Russell in the Fort. 
nightly Review. He maintains that the moral responsibility 
for the evictions complained of rests with Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Dillon, and not with Great Britain ; and that to force the 
4,158 evicted farmers back on reluctant landowners, or upon 
the State as purchasers, the 1,548 honest men now in posses. 
sion of the holdings being compensated, is an impossible 
policy. The tenants have no money, and could give no 
security for an advance. Moreover, if the tenants evicted 
under Mr. Balfour must be reinstated, so must the tenants 
evicted under Mr. Morley be; and where are we to stop? 
And finally, the example will be of the worst possible 
tendency for all honest men. How will the Ulster farmer 
regard it >— 

“ Here are what he looks upon as a body of lawless, dishonest 
men,—men whose rents are lower than his own, and who are as 
well able to pay as he is. They have kept the country in hot 
water for thirteen years. They have stained the land with blood 
and covered it with disgrace. And as a reward, not for honesty and 
good citizenship, but for dishonesty and crime, the Government 
of the country deliberately proposes to compel the landlords to sell 
the freehold of the land to these men,—.e., if they decline, as of 
course they are certain to do, to take them back as tenants. Here, 
therefore, we have Compulsory Sale decreed for the lawless and 
dishonest, aud withheld from the industrious, the thrifty, the law- 
abiding, and the loyal. Does Mr. Morley think, does any sane 
man think, that the Ulster farmers will stand this ? ” 

Mr. Frederic Harrison’s paper on Constantinople, though 
a little screamy in places, is a brilliant one. He brings 
out with startling force the unique position of Con- 
stantinople as the one city which, for fifteen hundred 
years, has never ceased to be the seat of an Imperial 
Government, the centre of all life and sovereignty in 
South-Eastern Europe and North-Western Asia. Incessant 
sieges, incessant misfortunes, have alike failed to deprive it 
of a position which it owes to geographical advantages that 
can never be altered, and which have secured its grandeur 
through a period compared with which London, Paris, Berlin, 
or St. Petersburg have been great only for a limited space of 
time. “It is a type of Conservatism, of persistency and 
constancy paralleled, amidst change, decay, and defeat. This 
miraculous longevity and recuperative power seem to go 
counter to all the lessons of Western Europe; or in the West 
they are to be matched only by the recuperative power of the 
Catholic Church. The city and the Church, which date from 
Constantine, have both in these fifteen centuries shown a 
strange power of recovery from mortal maladies and hopeless 
difficulties. But the recovery of temporal dominion is always 
more rare than the revival of spiritual ideas. And in recu- 
perative energy and tenacity of life, the empire of the 
Bosphorus, from Constantine to Abdul Hamid, is one long 
paradox.” Mr. Harrison believes that, in possession of a 
Power with the means to maintain a fleet, Constantinople 
must recover its old maritime ascendency, and be once more, 
or rather continuously, a seat of empire. That also is the 
belief of the majority of statesmen, and the secret of the fierce 
efforts made for so long a period to maintain the decaying 
power of the Turk, who is only locum tenens, for fear lest a real 
ruler should lay his hand on the greatest position within the 
older half of the globe——Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s answer to 
Mr. Mallock on Socialism is also brilliantly written ; but we do 
not see that its central thought comes to much. Mr. Mal- 
lock’s argument is, that the riches of a State are due to ability 
rather than to labour, to which Mr. Bernard Shaw replies, in 
effect, that granting this to be true, ownership is not due to 
ability. Concede that Stephenson, and not the labourers, 
created the railway system, and still the owners of railway 
shares did not get their wealth from ability. Why should it 
not be taxed till the nation owns it, or at least as much of it 
as it wants? That seems to us an evasion of the point. 
Labour nowadays claims all, because, it says, it created all; 
and Mr. Mallock says it did not, labour undirected or mis- 
directed being a powerless force. If that is conceded, then 
the locus standi of labour falls through, or its advocates 
must, at least, find another argument. The mere fact that 
to-day’s owners of shares have done nothing to create rail- 
ways is no reason why they should be deprived of them. They 
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pave done nothing to create their eyes, but the State has 
no right to put them out. The Fabians must find an ethical 
pasis for their theories; and where is it? except, indeed, the 
right of the multitude, because it is a multitude, to make 
itself more comfortable?——Signor Napoleone Colajanni 
sends a paper on the Italian Bank scandals, which is, at all 
events, outspoken enough. We should like to know how 
many libels there are in it. His conclusion is that the ruling 
men of Italy are corrupt, have taken money from the Italian 
banks, and have sheltered themselves from punishment by 
Parliamentary influence. Yet it seems certain that Signor 
Giolitti, whom the essayist deems worst of all, allowed a full 
inquiry into bank affairs, did not influence the report, and 
allowed it to be read in Parliament in all its severity 
before he had read it himself. Signor Colajanni may 
be in the right; but he would convince more English- 
men if he were not so savagely bitter. His general 
conclusion, by the way, is that Italy is sick of Parlia- 
mentarism, but he suggests no alternative. Who is to be 
Dictator if the electors are not ?——Count Gleichen’s paper 
on Tunis is curious. He believes the Protectorate is a source 
of weakness rather than of strength to France, first from the 
jealousies it excites, and secondly, from the inability of the 
French to colonise. In the whole country she has only 10,030 
French subjects, of whom only 619 are agriculteurs ; while 
there are 13,000 Maltese, 50,000 Italians, and 1,500,000 Moors, 
the latter of whom in the Great War may rise in insurrection. 
All that may be true, but it is uot quite final. The figures 
for India are far worse than those for Tunis, yet the English 
inIndia get along very well. Count Gleichen admits fully 
that Tunis costs France nothing, except the pay of the 
garrison she stations there, which is not additional expense. 
The problem of the value cf dependencies is not solved yet 
by any means, but we get little light from comparisons 
between the settlers and the natives. Suppose, what we 
believe to be true of India, that the fewer the settlers outside 
the services, the less the difficulty of governing ? 

The last article in the Contemporary Review will be, perhaps, 
the most generally read. There has always been great 
curiosity among Protestants to know what the Roman 
Catholic Church teaches as to the inspiration of the Bible, 
which appears sometimes, at first sight, to conflict with the 
continuous inspiration of a divinely guided Church. As a 
matter of fact, Rome has never given any authoritative 
definition of her creed upon the subject, and it is curious 
to find a Catholic complaining, as in this paper, that Leo 
XIII. has gone too near. The Pope has, we need not 
say, given no utterance intended to be received as infal- 
lible, but he has, it appears, stated his own opinion very 
strongly and in public. In an Encyclical dated Novem- 
ber 18th, 1893, his Holiness affirms, following a decree 
of the Vatican Council, that the Bible has God himself for 
author—*Spiritu Sancto inspirante conscripti Deum habent 
aactorem ”—and lays down rules of interpretation :— 

“They are all summed up in Augustine’s comprehensive rule 
upon which the Sovereign Pontiff dwells with manifest admiration 
—that whenever a new fact is discovered by science, and so con- 
clusively established that it cannot be called in question, it be- 
hoves us to set about proving that it does not run counter to Holy 
Writ; but if a new scientific proposition be found incompatible 
with the testimony of the Bible, then it is our bounden duty to 
demonstrate that it is most false, or if we cannot accomplish this 
we must at least firmly believe—without the shadow of a doubt— 
that it is so.” 

The essayist, we may remark, though a Catholic, is not in the 
least disposed to agree with his Pope, whom, indeed, he 
detests with a vehemence which all his tricks of style cannot 
disguise——The papers in the Contemporary this month are 
all a little heavy, even that of Mrs. Sheldon Amos, who 
thinks that the daughters of the cultivated obtained eman- 
cipation from an example of factory girls, and that factory 
girls have the advantage “in most of those things which 
denote true womanliness as dissociated from questions of 
polish and culture.” That is not, we think, precisely the 
account given of them by those who labour among factory 
girls, in London at all events—We find it difficult to read 
about “ The Lords and Betterment,” even in the Contemporary ; 
but there is something new for the lighter-minded in the account 
by Mr. E. Gosse of M. de Heredia, the poet just admitted 
to the French Academy. He is a Cuban, a descendant of one 
of the Conquistadores, and his claim to be an Immortal is that 
he has written a volume of exquisite sonnets called “Les 








Trophées,” a thirteenth edition of which has been printed 
within the year :— 

“ And this, indeed, must be confessed at once, that those who 

seek for tender notes and sunken lights, the vague sympathies of 
the soul, the melancholy music of experience, may go elsewhere ; 
the poet of ‘Les Trophées’ is not for them. No man has less 
been touched by the malady of the age, no one is less attracted to 
the unknown and the distressful. M. de Heredia gazes straight 
at clear and beautiful things seen in a blaze of light ; almost 
every sonnet of his gives an impression of translucent air and 
brilliant sunshine. Alone, among French poets of to-day, the 
prevailing note of his work is joyous and heroic. Those ages of 
the world’s history please him in which the symbolism of the 
imagination was sumptuous and noble. He possesses not a little 
of the grandiloquence of the race from which he sprang. His 
sonnets have the sound of a clarion, the human voice concentrated 
and uplifted by being blown through fine brass.” 
That may be just criticism, for we do not know M. de Heredia, 
but it does not attract us towards him. A song blown through 
brass is surely an unhappy image.——Archdeacon Farrar 
writes a paper on Temperance, called “ Mistakes about 
Abstainers,” which begias very reasonably, but drifts at 
the end into this rather excited style :— 

“ No one can estimate the force of this inducement so intensely 

as those of the clergy who, like myself, are brought into almost daily 
contact with, or cognisance of, tragedies the most brutal, miseries 
the most unspeakable, the depths of Satan, the h orrible degrada- 
tion of womanhood, the death and anguish of children, the 
catastrophe and devastation of homes, the abnormal debasement 
of souls, the chronic and revolting squalor, the unspeakable, im- 
measurable, and apparently illimitable areas of human misery in 
its most unmitigated forms, which have their source and origin in 
the temptations forced upon the poor by the shameless multipli- 
cation of gin-shops and public-houses.” 
How are they forced upon the poor ?—hundreds of thousands 
of the poor pass them every day and never enter. The 
weakness in the remainder must surely be in themselves—— 
The interest of Mr. Massingham's paper on ‘‘ The Old Premier 
and the New,” practically centres in the following sentences:— 
‘‘The transition from Mr. Gladstone to Lord Rosebery 
represents the inevitable landslip from the old to the new 
Radicalism ” :— 

“We see now, indeed, that any other step than a Rosebery 
premiership would have been instantly fatal to the Liberal 
party. To have had average Gladstonianism without the quick 
salt of Mr. Gladstone’s genius, and without its vast and impres- 
sive emotional background, might have been almost as unfortunate 
as would have been Mr. Gladstone’s decision to come out about 
1859 on Lord Derby’s side instead of on Lord Palmerston’s.” 


Does not a landslip usually involve a good deal of ruin, and 
give proof that the foundations of the land were very 
insecure ? 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@~—— 

The most readable article in what can only be considered a good 
average number of Longman’s is a “ travel-paper,” by Mrs. W. E. 
H. Lecky, bearing the rather romantic title of “ The Eye of the 
Grey Monk.” Here Mrs. Lecky describes a visit paid in the 
superb summer of last year to the island of Schiermonnikoog, off 
the north coast of Friesland, which derives its name—translated, 
“ Eye of the Grey Monk’”’—from the Cistercian monks, who once 
had large possessions in the north of Friesland, and wore grey 
gowns. Mrs. Lecky makes one quite as fascinated as she herself 
was with this delightful little island, which has had many masters, 
and which has had a long and severe struggle with the elements. 
“ There is only one policeman on the island, and crime, theft, and 
immorality are almost unknown.” Farther, “ It was exhilarating 
to feel there was nothing between ourselves and the North Pole. 
There was a peculiar fascination about the evenings, when the 
sun had set in all its glory over the sea, and the deep-blue sky 
above melted towards the horizon into soft, transparent hues of 
yellow and red, a single star appearing here and there.” Mr. 
C. T. Buckland’s “ Reminiscences of Indian Saurians;” a 
gloomy, but thoughtful, poem by Professor Beesly, entitled 
“Mortmain;” and “In Ambush at the Lake Side,” a really 
poetical description of a shooting episode in Russia, by Mr. 
F, Whishaw, are among the more notable of the April contents 
of Longman's. Mr. Lang’s “ At the Sign of the Ship ” contains a 
kind but not at all too appreciative notice of Mr. R. F. Murray, 
a promising young poet, the laureate of St. Andrews. Of Mr. 
Murray’s lighter verses contained in “The Scarlet Gown”—a 
volume published about two years ago—Mr. Lang says: “The 
parodies are not, I think, inferior to those of Mr. Calverley and 
Ch. Bales” 








Apart from politico-military subjects treated of in such articles 
as “The Coming War Ministry,” and ‘“‘ Party Politics and the 
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Navy,” the April number of the United Service Magazine is a very 
interesting one. Colonel Maurice, under the title of “ Round 
Foreign Battlefields,” begins a series of papers dealing with the 
leading battles in the great struggle between Germany and 
France, which is now nearly a quarter of a century old. In his first 
paper Colonel Maurice confines himself to showing that, in the 
course of a nine days’ trip, one “ will have time to visit the field of 
Waterloo, and also to see Weissenburg, Woerth, Spicheren, 
Colombey-Nouilly, Mars-la-'Tour, Gravelotte, and Sedan,” and to 
giving good general advices. The special enthusiasm of the 
military expert, however, comes out curiously in this :—“In 
Strassburg it is worth while to visit the old cathedral. The 
architecture of some of the fronts is very elaborate and striking, 
and the view of the terrace just below the spire, to which you 
ascend, is magnificent.” Mr. Archibald Forbes also begins a 
series of interesting papers upon Bourbaki, who played his part— 
such as that was—in the Franco-German War,—and who by blood 
was a curious blend of the Morean Greek and the Basque of the 
Basses Pyrénées. “ Bazaine and Macmahon” is the title of an 
article by Colonel Alfred Turner. Colonel Turner acquits Bazaine 
of treachery, but not of incompetency to direct a large army. 


The popularity of science at the present time is borne ample 
testimony to by the appearance of a new monthly magazine 
devoted to its interests. It is entitled Science Progress, and we 
learn from the title-page that it is “conducted” by Mr. Henry C. 
Burdett, and “edited” by Mr. J. Bretland Farmer. The con- 
tributors to the second number—that now before us—hail from 
London, Munich, Oxford, and Cambridge, and we should say from 
the character of their papers, that it is written by men of science 
for men of science. The ordinary layman, at all events, will not 
be able to take a very keen interest in such topics as “‘ Researches 
in Proteid Metabolism,” “ Vermes, Celenterata, and Protozoa,” or 
“The Study of Adaptation in Plants.” But even such a layman 
will perceive the skill and care with which these papers are 
written. Should such a magazine as Science Progress be successful, 
its success will be a fresh and remarkable evidence of the 
specialisation that is going on in literature. 

The contents of the Geographical Journal are composed mainly 
of papers read before the Royal Geographical Society. Thus the 
two most interesting articles in the April number are Dr. Karl 
Grossman’s “ Across Iceland,” and Mr. Harry Lake’s “ Johore.” 
The Sultan of Johore, which state is “a small but proud remnant 
of the old and powerful Johore-Malacca Kingdom,” appears to be 
a capable Sovereign, and only in theory an autocratic one, for “ the 
working of the different departments is similar to that of a British 
Crown Colony.” There is a great and increasing influx of Chinese 
into Johore. Indeed, out of a population of three hundred 
thousand, two hundred and ten thousand are Chinese. In addi- 
tion to several valuable and informing articles, this number of 
the Geographical Journal contains, under the title of “ The 
Monthly Record,” a considerable number of interesting and 
useful notes. 

The conductors of the Thinker certainly do their very best to 
sustain its reputation as “a review of world-wide Christian 
thought.” They cull “thought” on religious subjects from 
every quarter. They are almost too conscientious in the sense 
of being cosmopolitan ; thus, as in the April number, the maga- 
zine presents too much the appearance of a collection of “ tit-bits.” 
The most interesting contribution to that number is, on the whole, 
a short deliverance of Professor Orr, of Edinburgh, on the course of 
Gifford lectures delivered recently in that city by Professor Otto 
Pfleiderer of Berlin. Dr. Orr writes moderately, and with high 
respect for the Berlin theologian. But he says positively, of the 
second part of Dr. Pfleiderer's course of lectures, that “ everything 
supernatural in the narratives of the Gospel—the birth, the 
miracles, the resurrection of Christ, &c.—was eliminated as 
mythical, and a meaning was given of the early history of the 
Church, and of the origin of its documents, substantially identical 
with that of the Tiibingen school, now long discredited in Ger- 
many itself.” An authorised edition of Dr. Pfleiderer's lectures 
is about to be issued, and it will be strange if the publication 
does not provoke a theological storm in Scotland, for the like of 
which we must go back to the times which have this week been 
recalled by the premature death of Professor Robertson Smith. 

The Expository Times, which appeals less to laymen and more 
exclusively to the clergy than even the Thinker, also shows a 
tendency—unavoidable perhaps, but none the less regrettable on 
that account—to become a collection of snippets. The April 
number covers an enormous extent of ground; but the bulk of 
the contributors do not so much think aloud as make a few in- 
telligent remarks upon the subjects of which they treat. Still, 
there are some thoughtful papers even in this number. Professor 
A. B. Davidson is never uninteresting ; he gives a notable paper 
oa “The Theology of Isaiah.” 





There is always much that is piquant as well as a great dea} 
more that is bitterly anti-Romanist in Captain Charlton Tucker’s 
magazine, The Heretic. All that need be said of the April num. 
ber is, that in the respects which have been sufficiently indicated, 
it is above, rather than below, the average. Curious readers 
must find out for themselves what is concealed under such attrac. 
tive, not to say sensational, titles as “ Honeymoonshine” ang 
“The Devilisation Microbe.” 

There is a great deal that is informing—about cream-cheese 
and dress and brasses and piano-playing and logic, and what not 
—in the April number of that excellent monthly, the Girl’s Own 
Paper. But there is a sad lack of liveliness. The articles, ang 
even the illustrations, admirable though many of the latter more 
particularly are, seem calculated to set girls asleep rather than to 
set them a-thinking. 

One Snowy Night; or, Long Ago at Oxford. By Emily Sarah 
Holt. (J. F. Shaw.)—This is one of the careful historical sketches 
in which Miss Holt excelled. It is of the time of the twelfth 
century, and the chief characters in it are Gerhardt and his 
companions. Gerhardt is a historical personage. He came to 
preach what he conceived to be a purer gospel in England 
during the reign of Henry II., and met with his death. The 
whole story is a very curious one. How did this German hope to 
make himself understood ? One scarcely wonders that his preach- 
ing made, it is said, but a single convert, a girl, whom his enemies 
declared he had bewitched. 


War Times ; or, The Lads of Craigross. By Sarah Tytler. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—This is a clever little sketch, with every appear- 
ance of truthfulness about it, representing life in a little Scotch 
town during the Crimean War. The characters, the incidents, 
the little details, are all as natural as possible. Probably 
the picture is really composite; so many interesting figures, so 
many notable incidents, could hardly have been collected into so 
small a compass of time and space ; but the arrangement has been 
very skilfully done. The second part of the yolume, “In the 
Cannon’s Mouth,” is an experience belonging to the first Afghan 
War. 

The Annolated Paragraph Bible. (Religious Tract Society.)— 
This is a “new and enlarged edition ” of a well-known and useful 
work. The annotation is indeed guided by an ultra-conservative 
spirit. Without going into such questions as the authorship and 
date of the Pentateuch, or the Davidic authorship of the Psalms, 
we may go into the note on 2 Kings ix. 27, referring to the death 
of Ahaziah of Judah. “It appears probable that Ahaziah, when 
wounded, fled first to Samaria, that being on the way to his own 
kingdom, and that, when discovered there, he was taken, or per- 
haps fled (!), to Megiddo, and was slain there.” This sort of 
explanation would be intolerable in dealing with secular literature, 
and to use it with the Bible discredits belief. Apart from such 
matters, the volume will be found to contain much serviceable 
information. 

Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation. Compiled by Josephine 
Shaw Lowell. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—The facts collected here 
are of unquestionable value ; as to the theories, opinions may 
differ, though, indeed, there is little that any one could object to. 
Is it really possible to secure absolute secrecy where the books 
of an employer are examined by a third person? And will the 
workmen accept such a person’s verdict? The skilled accountant 
may easily be regarded as ranged on the side of capital. The 
part referring to two Belgian mines is remarkably interesting. 
It must be acknowledged that the employers here were gifted 
with an almost divine patience. 


Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament. By W. J. Hickie, 
M.A. (Macmillan.)—This will be found a useful little volume, 
though the limitations of space prevent extension of this use- 
fulness, which would greatly increase its value,—illustrations, for 
instance, from the Septuagint and from Patristic writers. Some 
of the items also have to be too brief,—aya0ds, for instance, cannot 
be adequately treated in five lines. Various shades of meaning 
have to be left unnoticed. The same may be said of &ydrn, For 
school purposes the book may be recommended. 


The Irish Diurnal, 1893. Compiled by W. Geo. Cox and Joseph 
Robert Clegg. (Harrison and Sons.)—This is the first issue of 
what promises to be a useful book. It is, to quote the descrip- 
tion given on the title-page, “a record from day to day chiefly of 
Irish affairs in and out of Parliament.” An appendix is added of 
Irish Statistics from Parliamentary Papers, a list of Irish articles 
in the magazines and reviews, &c. Between 1882 and 1892, horses 
and mules have increased from 565,925 to 635,213, cattle from 
3,987,211 to 4,531,125, sheep from 3,071,755 to 4,827,777, while 
pigs have decreased from 1,430,128 to 1,113,472. The acreage 
under crops is almost stationary. Marriages in 1882 was one 1n 
every 231 of the population, in 1892 one in 217. The rise is not 
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large, but it is significant. Probably agriculture is more pros- 


rous in Ireland than in Great Britain. 

Burdett’s Oficial Intelligencer, 1894. By Harry C. Burdett. (Spot- 
tiswoode and Co.)—This large volume, of nearly eighteen hundred 
quarto pages, contains an exhaustive account of all “ British, 
American, and Foreign Securities.” In these are included Stocks 
National, Colonial, and Local; Railways, Breweries, Banks, Com- 
mercial and Financial Shares. The editor is secretary to the Share 
and Loan Department of the Stock Exchange, and the work 
appears “under the Sanction of the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange.” That it is full of interesting facts need hardly be 
said’; in fact, every line is of interest to some people, and some 
lines of interest to many. Even from among more prominent 
matters, it is difficult to make a selection. Here is a specimen. 
During the year 1893, Receivers were appointed to seventy-two 
railways in the United States, representing a capital of over three 
hundred and forty millions, about equivalent to the aggregate 
capital of the London and North-Western, the Midland, the Great 
Western, and the Great Northern. Nosmall proportion of the loss 
implied in these figures has probably fallen on English holders. 
Another subject to which Mr. Burdett devotes a special chapter is 
«Foreign Government Stocks and English Holdings.” The total 
amount held in England in 1891-92 was estimated at £763,807,091. 
This is about one quarter of the whole of such stocks in exist- 
ence. The Foreign Bonds in default in 1891-92 came to a total of 
$£131,030,150. One quarter of this sum would be more than 
thirty millions. Probably, considerably more than a quarter of 
the total of Argentines (£112,274,664) was held in England. 
English investors, for reasons which it would not be difficult to 
name, were much taken by Argentina Securities. 

The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Very Rev. H. D. M. 
Spence, and Rev. Joseph S. Exell. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
This volume includes six of the Minor Prophets, Nahum— 
Malachi, and so brings the Old Testament to an end. The ex- 
position of all is from the pen of the Rev. W. T. Deane; Dr. 
Whitelaw, and Messrs. Hillman, Lewis, and Prout contribute the 
Homiletics; and Drs. Thomas, Candlish, and Whitelaw, with Messrs. 
Hillman, Forsyth, and Tuck, the Homilies. ——Of books of devotion 
we may mention Lux Diurna, “Light for the Day gathered from 
the Words of Holy Scripture, and other Writings, Ancient and 
Modern,” by Janet Sinclair Berger (Hodder and Stoughton) ; and 
The Daily Psalms, Vol. I. “ Morning,” Vol. II. “Evening,” by the 
author of “The Daily Round ” (Whittaker and Sons). 

It is satisfactory to see that the New English Dictionary, edited 
by Dr. James A. H. Murray (Clarendon Press), is progressing 
satisfactorily. Two parts are now before us. One, under the 
editorship of Mr. H. Bradley, completes “Letter E”; the other 
completes Vol. II. or “C.” To complete “C ” means completing 
about a fifth of the whole. 

Random Recollections. By the Rev. George Huntington. 

(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Mr. Huntington’s recollections are of 
Manchester. He tells us about'two Bishops,—about Dr. Prince Lee, 
an admirable scholar, who was not quite in his right place in a 
Bishop’s chair; about Dr, Fraser, quite an admirable prelate, 
though he too made mistakes; and about various persons, less 
eminent indeed, but well worth reading about. Such are Dean 
Bowen; Canon Parkinson, author of “The Old Church Clock,” 
itself amost entertaining book of reminiscences; Dr. J.M. Neale, 
the hymnologist. This last was a most remarkable man. His 
praise is in all the churches, which owe to him some of their most 
effective aids to devotion; but there were good things in him 
which few knew. One was a most wide-reaching love of all living 
creatures. He could not bear to see any hard treatment; he 
could not refuse his help to any applicant. The animals do not 
counterfeit suffering; man, unhappily, does, and Dr. Neale was 
often victimised. One of his hymns is connected with a curious 
incident, which Mr. Huntington relates. It is that which begins 
“All creation groans and travails.” This was written during the 
cattle plague. He was then on a visit to Tarporley, in Cheshire, 
and he was accustomed to go into the cattle-sheds and pray for 
the suffering creatures. The farmers were not a little astonished, 
but “after this, they regularly sent for him to do so.” 

Porrry.— Poems: Dramatic and Democratic. By Gascoigne 
Mackie, (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Mackie, in a poem entitled “The 
New Spirit,” and presumably introductory to his volume, tells us 
that— 


“The catalogue of common things 
Is no more common, no more dull,” 
and that— 
* Poetic imag’ry is worn 
To shreds and patches,” 
and pleads for a “fusing voice ” (what is a “fusing voice” ?) that 
shall— 


* Chant in plain strains the strife and stress.” 


Why, then, do we find him begin with such a poem as “ Endymion’s 





”» 


Appeal,” which is little more than a feeble echo of Keats ? 
“ Keats” and “Chatterton’s Despair” have nothing of the “ New 
Spirit” in them; nor is much of it to be discerned in the poems 
that follow, till we reach the “Democratic Chant.” There is 
some really good stuff in this poem; in this, for instance, which 
is not unlike Walt Whitman, in a saner moment, condescending 
to something like poetical form :— 
“T sing not of heroes, for all flesh is goodly, alike in the main ; 

I claim no advantage of birth or possession, I share what I gain ; 

I stand with my fellows, I need them: together we thrive or we fall, 

The sin and the sorrow of one is the sorrow and sin of us all; 

Society holds us and folds us in fetters far firmer than brass, 

’Tis as drops of the ocean, as leaves of the oak tree, as green blades of grass ; 

’Tis the pageant of millions that moves us to marvel, the measureless sweep 

Of the fields of the harvest, the gloom of the forest, the roar of the deep, 

And my spirit in rapture flings forth a proud pean, caresses the whole ; 

We lend to each other our best and our bravest—I give you my soul— 

Nay, ’tis not my soul, ’tis the soul of a nation that beats in this song; 

For myself, I am nothing, I rank with the file, I am one with the throng.” 


Poems. By Florence Peacock. (W. Andrews, Hull.)—There 
is some thought and originality here, a certain freshness in the 
choice and treatment of subjects, and an occasional force of 
expression. But the form is disappointing, nor is the matter so 
good, to speak plainly, as to excuse defect of form. “Tbe Charm 
of the Rue,” “ Lost Atlantis,” and ‘‘ Holger the Dane ” are among 
the most successful of Miss Peacock’s efforts. Here is a specimen 
of her work, somewhat spoilt, we cannot but think, by the feeble 
ending :— 





“ QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
You rhyme in praise of my golden hair; 
Ah, but the gold will turn to grey. 
Yon vow that no maiden with me may compare 3 
Yes, but the Spring-time will pass away. 
Though my eyes be blue as the deep-blue sea, 
Blue eyes can fade through the mist of years, 
What if the end of your rhyme should be 
Blistered and spoilt with salt, sed tears ? 


£ Then I must find rhymes for snow-white hair, 
Dear, if the gold should turn to grey, 

For never another with you may compare, 
E’en though the Spring-time + pass’d away. 


If your eyes, now blue as the deep-blue sea, 
Should fade, beloved, through the mist of years, 
What care I, so together we be? 
Only, sweetheart, let me dry those tears.’”’ 
—A Spray of Lilac, and other Poems and Songs. By Marie 
Hedderwick Browne. (Isbister and Co.)—There is nothing new 
in these verses, but the old familiar themes are touched with a 
certain tenderness and grace. Now and then we find a certain 
carelessness of expression, “ regalest,” for instance, on p. 57, a 
quite impossible word; but the volume, as a whole, shows no 
inconsiderable command of melody and expression. “By the 
Sea” is as good a specimen as we can find :— 


“By THE SEA. 
I think, as the white sails come and go, 
Of the welcomes loud, and the farewells low; 
Of the meeting lips, and the parting tears, 
Of the new-born hopes, and the growing fears, 
Of the eyes that glow, and the cheeks that pale, 
As the hazy horizon’s mystic veil 
Ts silently parted, and to and fro 
The white sails come and the white sails gos 


And a grey mist gathers, and all grows dim 
As I watch alone by the ocean’s rim. 
For a dream is mine—ah me! ah me! 
That salt with tears is the salt salt sea. 
O, yearning eyes and outstretched hands! 
O, divided lives, and divided lands! 
As long as the waters ebb and flow 
Shall the white sails come and the white sails go.” 
The Dread Voyage: Poems. By William Wilfred Campbell. 
(W. Briggs, Toronto.)—Mr. Campbell should eschew “ Lancelot,” 
and such-like old-world subjects; nor is it wise to suggest a 
comparison with the “Ancient Mariner,” as he does in “The 
Last Ride;” and if he has not a reliable ear of his own, he 
should get a friend who would not pass such a line as, “He 
wandered in a grotesque shape.” For he has something to say, 
at least about Nature as she is seen under Canadian skies. In 
such poems as “ Winter,” “An August Reverie,” and “On a 
June Night,” he shows himself at his best. Another volume of 
Canadian origin is Songs of the Common Day, by Charles G. D. 
Roberts (Longmans).—Here the local colour is much stronger 
and more artistically given. The series of “Sonnets,” for instance, 
presents carefully worked pictures, the difficulty of the form 
having moved the writer, as is often the case, to successful effort. 
“The Fir Woods” is a good specimen of his manner :— 
“Tue Frr Woops. 
The wash of endless waves is in their tops, 
Endlessly swaying, and the long winds stream 
Athwart them from the far-off shores of dream. 
Through the stirred branches filtering, faintly drops 
Mystic dream-dust of isle, and poe. and cave, 
Coral and sapphire, realms of rose, that seem 


More radiant than ever earthly gleam 
Revealed of fairy mead or haunted wave, 


A cloud of gold, a cleft of blue profound,— 
These are my gates of wonder, surged about 
By tumult of tossed bough and bier | crest : 

The vision lures. The spirit spurns her bound, 
Spreads her unprisoned wing, and drifts from out 
This green and humming gloom that wraps my rest.”” 


In quite another style is “A Christmas-Eve Courtin’,” but this, 











too, has a genuine flavour of the soil, as has also “The Wood 
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Frolic.” “ Ave: an Ode for the Centenary of Shelley’s Birth,” is 
a creditable effort of the academic kind. It seems, indeed, that 
Canada is going to be a land of poets. 

Florentine Life during the Renaissance. By Walter B. Scaife. 
{Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore.)—Dr. Scaife has studied his 
facts very carefully, and leaves out little or nothing that research 
into Florentine history could show him. But he wants the literary 
touch; his chapters only escape tediousness by the evident 
sincerity of the labour which has been expended on them. And 
they somehow fail, for all the learning that they possess, to make 
an impression, or to help us in realising the life which they 
describe. 

We have received :—The Australian Handbook for 1894 (Gordon 
and Gotch), and The Handbook of Jamaica, compiled from Official 
and other reliable Records, by S. P, Musson and T. Laurence 
Roxburgh (E. Stanford); B. Bradshaw’s Dictionary of Mineral 
Waters, Climatic Health-Resorts, &c. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) ; The Official Guide to the London and North-Western Railway, 
illustrated (Cassell and Co.) ; and The Directory of Indian Manu- 
factories, 1894 (Indian Textile Journal, Bombay). 

We have also received :—The half-yearly volume of Work: the 
Illustrated Weekly Journal for Mechanics, July, 1893—January, 1894 
(Cassell and Co.)——Amateur Work. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)— 
This is the first volume of a popular reissue of a “ Practical 
Magazine of Constructive and Decorative Art and Manual 
Labour.”——Stories for Hearth and Home. (Cassell and Co.) 

MaGazInes AND SERIAL Pusticarions.—We have received 
the following for April:—Part 31 of A History of the English 
People, the Month, the Idler, the Sunday at Home, the Magazine of 
Art, the Portfolio, the Century, Scribner’s Magazine, Harper’s 
Magazine, the Author, the Picture Magazine, the Strand Magazine, 
the Indian Magazine and Review, the Argosy, the Woman at Home, 
Good Words, Cassell’s Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, Westminster 
Review, the Studio, the Pall Mali Magazine, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, Wild Flowers in Art and Nature, Part 3, the Bookman, 
Chambers’s Journal, the Humanitarian, the Monthly Packet, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Boy’s Own Paper, London Society, St. Nicholas, 
Atalanta, Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the Expositor, 
Belgravia, the New Review, Temple Bar, Natural Science, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Quiver, the Leisure Hour, the Economic Journal, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the International Journal of Ethics, Knowledge, 
the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Law Quarterly Review, the New 
World, the History of Music, Part 1, Macmillan’s Magazine, and 
Political Science Quarterly. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


Addy (S. 0.), The Hall of Watheof, 4to . 
Allsop (R. O.), Public Baths, &c., 8vo.... 
Berckman (L ), Poems, &c., cr 8vo ....... 
Bossert (A.), Practical German Readings for Begi 
Broughton (R.), A Beginner, cr 8vo 
Bryers (T.), Students’ As-istant to Practical Cotton-Spinning ( 2/6 
Chapman (H. C.), Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, cr 8vo. (Hirschfield) 5/0 
Collins (V.), Catalogue of the Library of the Late Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 

4to .. (Sotheran) 21/0 
Cradock (C.), Wrinkles in Seamanship, cr 8vo .... (Griffin) 3/6 
Dickens (M. A.), A Valiant Ignorance, 3 vols. 8vo. .(Macmillan) 31/6 
Ellis (H.), Man and Woman, cr 8vo seeeee(W. Scott) 6/0 
Fuller (J.), Art of Coppersmithing, roy 8V0 .....cccccccccsssesseccesescceceee «(Spon) 12,6 
Guizot (F. P. G.), Revolution D’ Angleterre, 12mo.. 
Hancock (A. U.), History of Chili, cr 8vo 
Henderson (FE. E.), Guide to Palmistry. 18mo “a 
Herford (B.), Sermons of Courage and Cheer, cr 8V0............:.....00--. (Green) 
Herman (G, E.), Difficult Labour, a Guide for Students, cr 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 12/6 
Hornby (J.), Gas Engineer’s Laboratory Handbook, cr 8vo Spon) 6/0 
Kennard («,), Just Like a Woman, cr 8vo (White) 2/6 
Klee, Die Deutschen Heldensagen, translated by S. Mendel, 12mo (Cornish) 
Lee (R. B.), Non-Sporting Dogs of Great Britain, 8vo (@. Cox) 15/0 
Liszt (F.), Letters, translated by C. Bache, 2 vols. cr 8v0 ..........««...(@revel) 23/0 
Loney (S. L.), Plane Trigonometry, Part II., 12mo (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/6 
Lyddeker (R.), Life and Rock Zoological, &,, Kssays, cr 8vo (Witheby) 5/0 
Miller (J. A.), Outline of Qualitative Analysis, 8vo...(Science Publishing Co.) 7/6 
Miller (J. R.), Building of Character, cr 8vo (8.8.U.) 3,6 
Norris (W. K.), St. Ann’s, 2 vols., cr 8vo (Chatto) 21/0 
Ogilvia (G. &.), Hypatia: a Play, er 8vo . (Heinemann) 2/6 
Olmis (E.), Morris Julian's Wife, cr 8vo ...«e(Hutchinson) 2/6 
Poole (E. T. E.), His Troublesome Sister, er 8vo mg) 6/0 
Rawnsley (H. D.), Idylls and Lyrics of the Nile, cr 8vo (Nutt) 3/6 
Sidonia, the Sorceress. Translated by Lady Wilde, cr 8vo (Reeves & Turner) 8/6 
Skelton (J.), Maitland of Lethington, 2 vols., 8vo (W. Blackwood) 28/0 
Sperry (L. 8.). Confidential Talks with Young Men, cr 8vo (Oiphant) 3/6 
Thomson (B.), South Sea Yarns, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Thomson (H. M.), Nicene Creed, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Uttley (T. F.), How to Become a Solicitor, cr 8vo .(Steven and Sons) 5/0 
Warung (P.), Tales of Australian Karly Days, cr 8vo............(Sonnenschein) 
Wynne (I. R.), Our Confirmation Class, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 
Yorke (C.), Between the Silences, er 8vo 3/6 
Younghusband (G. J.), On Short Leave to Japan, cr 8vo 6/0 


LIBERTY & CO. 
DECORATIVE 
FURNISHING 
FABRICS. 


SPRING SEASON, 1894 Prices from 8d. to 2s. 6d. per yard. 
New Patterns post-free. Spring Patterns post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 








“LIBERTY ” CRETONNES, 
For Curtains, COVERINGS, and HANGINGS, 

Messrs. LIBERTY and CO.’s Spring Stock 
of Cretonnes offers special facilities for the 
selection of designs and colour-harmonies for 
decoration of artistic homes, and comprises 
new and exclusive registered designs in 
Eastern and “ Liberty ’ non-fugitive Colour- 
ings, 32in, wide. 





Oo S$ L E R, 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGs, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOLANg, 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oo: 
Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCE. 








USE 
VINOLIA 
CREAM, SOAP, AND POWDER 


FOR FACE SPOTS. 
| Many persons suffer from headache and 
| what they mistake for neuralgia, which are 
| the result of strained vision, and could be 
| at once relieved by the use of proper glasses 
| specially suited to the case, though ordinary 
spectacles for old or short sight would be 
| useless or injurious.—For fuller informa- 
Vi S | Oo N tion see “ Our Evzs,” by 
fd Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
| Ophthalmic Optician; or consult the Autho: 
| personally at 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





STRAINED 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS 


FOR 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 23s. 6d. to 38s. 6d. per acre, 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 17s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. per acre, 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 
GENUINE ONLY rrom SUTTON anp SONS, READING. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 0O.’S Manufas. 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CO. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIREB.) 68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 £391,800,000. 


HE LONDON DIOCESAN COUNCIL of CLERGY, 
LAITY, and REPRESENTATIVES of CHURCH of ENGLAND SOCIE- 
TIES, under the immediate direction of the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
Marlborough, are striving very earnestly to raise the tone of public opinion upon 
the subject of impurity in London, and to ameliorate the condition of many 
wretched women who desire to be restored to a better life. . 

All who are interested in the concentration of efforts for the preservation of 
the young from temptation, and the rescue of these poor women—aye, and 
children—from a most lamentable bondage of sin and misery, are invited to 
communicate with Wm. FITZMAURICE, Esq., Secretary, London Diocesan 
Council for Preventive and Rescue Work, &c., Charch House, Dean’s Yard, 8.W., 
and to befriend this quiet, unobtrusive, and most difficclt work. Support is 
very inadequate, and funds are earnestly solicited. Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, 
Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross, S.W. 


EMORIAL to the late DEAN of LINCOLN in the 
DIOCESE of OXFORD. : 

It is proposed to RESTORE and ENLARGE the S.E. CHAPEL in Wantage 
Parish Church, as a Memorial of the late DEAN of LINCOLN, and to place a 
suitable Brass in the Chapel to commemorate his great work for the Church in 
England at large, and for the Diocese of Oxford in particular, as Vicar of Wantage 
for 34 years, and as founder of the Community of St. Mary the Virgin, Wantage. 

Mr. Bodley is to be applied to for plans. It is estimated that £800 may be 
required, 

LORD WANTAGE, V.O., is Chairman of the Diocesan Committee, and the 
VICAR of WANTAGE, Secretary; Mr. J. C. BELCHKR, Market Piace, 
Wantage, Treasurer. 

Subscriptions may be paid to London and County Bank, Wantage ; or, Messrs. 
Stephens, Blandy, and Co., Reading. 


DINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—A LECTURER at the 
EDINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE has a VACANCY for a medical 
student; comfortable home, and thorough preparation for the ex»mination. 
References exchanged, Apply to DAWSON TURNER, M.D., 37 George 
fquare, Edinburgh. 


> vee NORTH AMERICAN 


APRIL, 1894. Price 23. 6d, 
ABRIDGED CONTENTS. P 

Personal Reminiscences of the Vatican Council. By His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons.—New Parties in Parliament. By Justin McCarthy, M.P-—Private 
History of the ‘‘Jumping-Frog’”’ Story. By Mark Twain.—Forgery as a Pro- 
fession. By Robert A. Pinkerton.—An Anglo-American Alliance. By Arthe® 
S. White.—How We Restrict Immigration. By Dr. Joseph H. Senner (Unite 
States Commissioner of Immigration). 





TRADE-MARE. 




















REVIEW. 





London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C- 
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NEW SCHEME 


FOR THE 


RELIEF OF TRUSTEES. 


FAMILY TRUST 
INVESTMENT POLICIES, 


Securing a Fived Income for Surviving Relatives. 





FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Accumulated Funds 7} Millions Sterling. 
EDINBURGH—3 GEORGE STREET (Heap Orricz). 


LONDON—83 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
es 38 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


Branches and Agencies in India, the Colonies, and elsewhere abroad. 








HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 

least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 

to Candidates under 15. Chief subjects of Examination: Classics and Mathe- 
matics —For particulars apply to the Rev. F, B. WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 for three years, 

and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be COMPETED FOR on MAY 8th; 

open to Boys under 15,.—For particulars, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head- 
Master. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House: close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters. 
~-Mrs, JAMES MACDONKLL, Gorse Clitf, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 








IGHER EDUCATION for GIRLS, TREBOVIR 

HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR ROAD, SOUTH KKENSING- 

OS, 8.W.—Mrs. W. K. COLE offers a Liberal Education with the 

Advantages afforded by Residence in London to Pupils from the Country or 

Colonies who desire to Study well and intelligently.—Prospectuses and list of 

references forwarded on application to Mrs. W. R. Cole. The NEXT TERM 
will COMMENCE TUESDAY, May Ist. 


ANON KNOX LITTLE wishes to RECOMMEND a 

GRADUATE of OXFORD as PRIVATE or TRAVELLING TUTOR. 

‘Ten years’ residence and experience on the Continent:—Address, ‘ A.,” care of 
Messrs. Humphreys and Co., College Street, Worcester.’ 


{ RANCE.—A FRENCH LADY, Diplomée of the Sorbonne 
(Paris), Daughter of a late Professor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of 
(KNTLEMBN, to learn French and Accomplishments. Healthy town; beauti- 
fully situated. School of Art Academy, where tures may be attended, 
iene French and English references. —Mademoiselle CHABROL, Villa Louise, 
moges. 


THs HIBBERT LECTURES, 1894. 


A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on ‘“ CHRISTIANITY in its MOST 
SIMPLE and INTELLIGIBLE FORM” will be delivered by the Rev. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., Principal of Manchester College, 
‘xford, at the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, on the following days—viz., 
Monday 16th, Thursday 19th, Monday 23rd, Thursday 26th, and Monday 30th, 
April; and Thursday 3rd, Monday 7th, and Thursday 10th, May, at 5 p.m. 
Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. 
Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to send their names 
and addr+sses to Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., not later than Saturday, 7th April; and as soon as possible after 
that date, tickers will be issued to as mavy as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Dr. Drummond at 
‘Ox ord, in the large lecture-room of Manchester College, on each of the following 
days—viz., Tuesday 24th and Friday 27th, April, and Tuesday Ist, Friday 4tb, 
‘luesday 8th, Friday 11th, Tuesday 15th, and Friday 18th, May, at 5 p.m. 
Aami-sion to the Oxford Course wil] be free without ticket. 

P. LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. SECRETARY and 
LIBRARIAN WANTED, salary £34. Applications in writing to be addresscd 
to the DEAN of the SCHOOL as above, before April 16, 























ROTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 





SI. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 

An Examination will be held on SEPTEMBER 26th, 1894, and succeeding days 
for the awarding of the following :— 

1, A Scholarship of £75 for cne year to the best candidate in Chemistry and 
Physics who is under twenty-five years of age. 

2. A Scholarship of £75 for one year to the best candidate in Biology (Animal 
and Vegetable) and Physiology who is under twenty-five years of age, 

Candidates for these two Scholarships must not have ente:ed to the Medical or 
£urgical Practice of any London Medical School. 

3, A Scholarship of £150 and the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition of £50 each, 
tenable for one year, in Physics, Chemistry, Vegetable Biology, and Anima! 
Biology. Candidates for these must be under twenty years of age, and must not 
have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice at any Medical School. 

4, Jeatfreson Exhibition of £21 for one year in Latin and Mathematics, with 
any one of the Languages—Greek, French, and Germav. (Classical books as in 
Matriculation of Univ. of London, June, 1894.) Candidates must not have entered 
at any Medical School. 

The successful candidates in all cases will be required to enter to the full 
course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination. 

For fall particulars, apply to Dr. T. W. SHORE, Warden of the College, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.0, 








Mss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-:ourt, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations, Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Miss Wills will be at 18 Old Quebec 
Street, Marble Arch, from April 17th, and may be seen any day between 11 and 5. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 

and 3lst. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects: Classics and Mathematics, Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. —-ENTRANOE SCHOLAR- 
poakty i a least TEN will be awarded, from £55 te £10, by Examination on 


K DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

384 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes the subjects of a High- 
School curriculum, Natural Science, with Laboratory work; Drawing ; Singing 
and Harmony ; Neeedlework ; and Physical Exrcises. Fees, Four to Six Guineas 
a Term. Prospectuses, &., can be obtained from the SECRETARY.—The 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY lst. Private omnibuses daily from Moseley 


and Handsworth. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
HOUSE 


M4N°B8 SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM, S.W. 


Heav-Master—F, C. MAXWELL, M.A, LL.M. 
Part, or the whole, of the Summer Term may be spent at Mr. Maxwell’s Farm- 
house in Berkshire.—Full particulars on application. 














ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The SUMMER SESSION COMMENOES on MAY Ist. 
Students entering then are eligible to compete for the Entranca Scholarships 
in September and October. 25 Scholarships and prizes are offered annually. 
Special arrangements are made to meet the requirements of students entering 
in the summer session. 
A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 
For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to 
Mile-end, E. MUNRO SOOTT, Warden. 


XETER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for HCUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, will take place APRIL 13thand 14th. Particulars 
may be had on application, W. A: CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Head-Master. 


|: Ht is ee dsl OF GLASGOW. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, on June 14th next or 
some subsequent date, proceed to the appointment of a Professor to occupy the 
newly iostituted Chair of History in this University. The duties will begin from 
October lst next. Candidates are requested to lodge 20 printed copies of their 
application (and testimonials, if any) in the hands of the undersigned, on or 
before MAY 12th, ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary to the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. 














REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 

DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to > 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, 8,W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 
in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


ELSTED SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS in 
JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per annum, two 
of £25, one of £20. The School Fees for Tuition and Board are £56 per annum. 
Examination in London and at Felsted on JUNE 26th, 27th, 28th. Election on 
JUNE 30th.—For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 
TION, MAY 2nd and 3rd.—Numerous Scholarships from £20 to £75. 
Special Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy on passing Qualifying Exaw. 

















—Apply, HEAD MASTER, before April 10th. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 





WILLIAM WESTALL’S NEW WORK. 


For Honour and Life 
A Tale of the Terror. 


By 


WILLIAM WESTALL, 


Author of “ The Phantom City.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


[April 13th, 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES NEXT WEEK. 





NEW ORIGINAL NOVEL OF WOMAN’S REAL 
RIGHTS AND WRONGS. 


A Modern Amazon. 


By GEORGE PASTON. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. 


[April 23th, 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street. 





EW EDUCATIONAL DEPOT, | 


20 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 


Within three minutes’ walk of Chapel Street Station, | 


and Edgware Road. 
EVERY EDUCATIONAL APPLIANCE. 
Works on Education not previously published, 

The KILBURN SERIES :— 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Price 4s, 
HOW to MAINTAIN DISCIPLINE. Price ls. 
INTELLIGENT SPELLING. Price 1s. 

1d. each. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 
2d, each, 


Price 1s. 6d, 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 


recommended. ”? Medical Annual, 1893. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 


In Parts, | 1631-32, with narratives of earlier voyages. 


| 


| & 


| 


In Grades, | 


HEISM; or, The Religion of 
Common-sense. 
Ph ay 4 Literature sent, gratis, on application 
o Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Church, Swallow 
treet, Piccadilly, W. 
— at the Theistic Church on Sunday at 11 
nd 7. 





a-y ae t SOCIETY. (President, 

C. R. Markuam, Esq, C.B., F.R.S.)—The 
following work in two volumes is now ready for 
issue to members: — VOYAGES of FOXE and 
JAMES in SEARCH of a NORTH-WEST oat 
ite 


) by Minter Curisty, Esq., F.L.S8 


The annual subscription is one guinea, which 


| entitles to all publications of the Society. Particulars 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| of Works already issued, and of others in preparation, 


may be obtained on application to the Society’s 
agent, Mr, C, J. Clark, at 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


WILLIAM FOSTER, Hon. Secretary. 





| bho DESPAIR of being able 


to overcome the troubles of this world, 
for they will disappear like dew before the sun if we 


only look them squarely in the face. If you are 
afflicted with any bodily disease, give Holloway’s 


| Pills and Ointment a trial; they will afford speedy 


. | relief, and in time effect a cure. 


They are the best 


known remedies for all complaints. Many people 


| are afflicted with bowel and liver disorders, diarrhea, 


dysentery, colic, low fevers, &. ‘hese remedies are 
uneqnvalled in such cases, and should therefore be the 
Vade Mecum of all who value sound health, They 
may be procured from all chemists and medicine 
vendors, 





GUARANTEED SPECIALITIES 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes at 10s, 

and 26s, each. For a Present or Meweate 6a,, 
could not give a more faithful, ready, or wiliinn 
friend than a SWAN FOUNTAIN Pay, "9 


1, 14-carat; Gold—therefore never corrodes, 
2. Iridium Tipped—therefore never wears out, 
3. Instantly ready for use, 
4, Writes continuously to many hours, 
5. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens, 
6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and ink-pots, 
7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation, 
8. For every writer in every land a necessity, 
FInaLty, 
A Pen as nearly perfect as the inventive 
day can produce, 
FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS THE IDEAL OBJEOT, 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to guide us in _in selecting &@ pen, 
GOLD PENS, TRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Everlasting Wear. 
GOLD 2aee, eye TIPPED. 


‘rom 4s, to 19s. 
GOLD vane, TRIDIUeE “TIPPED. 
hort, Long, Broad, Fine Nibs, 


GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED, 
Made to Suit your Handwriting, 


skill of the 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on « 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAP, 
E.C.; or 96a REGENT STREET, W. 


li» 


E, 








BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


poets MEATS. Also, 


Sours, PRO- 








pare of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





é eee SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





 ccnaiaae for INVALIDS§. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS’ 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
ete on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 





ISSIONARY 


CONFERENCE. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS OF F CANTERBURY AND YORK, 
MAY 29th, 30th, 31st, and JUNE Ist. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly. Three Sessions each day and Sectional 
Halls, preceded on MONDAY, May 28th, by a Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and ———— - the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. 

AMES E. PHILIPPS, Bart., Warminster Vicarage, Hon. Sec, 
ford VICTOR SEYMOUR, Hon. ’ Assistant Sec. 
Miss PALGRAVE, Hon. Sec. of Women’s Section. 


‘HE LIBRARY of the late Prince L. L. BONAPARTE 

is now FOR SALE en bloc. Intending purchasers may obtain orders to view 

on application to VICTOR COLLINS, Esq., 11 Cleveland Road, Barnes, 8.W. 

Catalogues (price 21s.) can be purchased trom Messrs. Sotheran and Co., 140 
Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 











Oo INVALIDS. —A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 


commended.—Address, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 

( i P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, by 4 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 





PUBLIO to the sae he facilities presented by their Branch House in i 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAN 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS— 
OATALOGUES sent on application, 


| 
d 


ROBERT DUNTHORNE 
begs to announce the publication of the following 
ETCHINGS and MEZZOTINTS. 

PORTRAIT OF W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. By R. W. Macnetu, A.R.A- 
SOLWAY FISHERS... ... ... ove By Frank SHORT. 
SPRING By L. P. Smyrue, R.W.S. 
NORTH TRANSEPT, RHEIMS CATHEDRAL... By A. H. Hata. 
THE STRYGE ... ... By JosrrH PENNELL, 


Full particulars will “* Aeniusie a on itis to the Publisher. 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRCDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPAN x, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 
INVESTED FUNDS... £18,000,000 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these. 
‘THIS 1s tHE TRUE anv NATURAL PRINOIPLE or CLOTHING.” —Lancef. 
Tlustrated oe List of full range of Cellular goods, jor men, women, and children, 
h names et. Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





1848, 
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Monthly, price Hal’-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents For APRIL. 


x OLD PREMIER AND THE New. By H. W. 
ingham. 
que Nation's Loss. By Robert Spence Watson, 
Juz NEW ImmorTat—J. M. DE Herepia. By 
d Gosse. 
ag ot or Lorps AND BETTERMENT. By the 
of Argyll. 
aoe FIsaNctal Crisis 1n Iraty. By M. G. Mulhall. 
« BgFORE THE SWALLOW DaREs.” By Phil Robinson. 
qx Evolution OF THE DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. 
sheldon Amos. 
APOTHEOSIS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By 


gE Boaus 
Ta chibald Forbes. 


Paces IN THE HisToRY OF ALLOTMENTS. By the 
Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson. 
MisTsKES ABOUT ABSTAINERS, By Archdeacon 


ar, D.D. 
qe tren Rrsponse TO Human Oapacity. By 


Emma Marie Caillard. 
{Tue ExcavaTIONS AT SENDSCHIRLI. By Professor 
David Henry Miller. 
Jae Papal ENCYCLICAL ON THE BIBLE. By the 
Author of ‘*‘Lhe Policy of the Pope.” 
London: Ispister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 








THE 


NEW REVIEW, APRIL. 


Price One Shilling. 


{aE SETTING AND THE RisinG Sun. 
1, THE PERSONALITIES. By Aliquis. 
2, LorD RosEBERY’s OPPORTUNITIES. By Outis. 
Jue PaciFIcaTION OF NYAsaLaAND. By W. Laird 


Clowes. 
HayyeLE: A Dream-Porm. (II.) By Gerhart 
Translated by William Archer. 


Hauptmann. 
Jilustrated. 
By Edmund Gosse. 
By the 


A Note on Watt WHITMAN. 
Our NEW PROTECTORATE FOR CHILDREN, 

By T. 
By 


Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 
Parties IN IRELAND AND THE MINISTRY. 
By Janet Achurch and 


M. Healy, M.P. F 
Some RFLICS OF THE BRONTES. 
W, W. Yates. 
A ConFESSION OF CRIME. 
Charles Charrivgton. 
Ay IntustraTED Love-Eric. Concluded. By W. M. 
Thackeray, With Notes by Gerard Fiennes, 
AUSTRALIAN CRICKET AND CRICKETERS. By F, R. 


Spofforth. 
In A Foou’s ParapisE (a short story). By Oswald 
By I. Gunsberg. 


Crawfurd. 
London: W. Heinemann, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Cuxss (WITH PROPLEMS). 

BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 942, APRIL, 1894. 2s. 6d, 

ConTENTS. 

A Brrp or Passace. By Beatrice Harraden. 

Emuerson’s MEETING WITH De Quincry. By P. L. 

Tue Ricu Miss Rippett. By Dorothea Gerard, 

RaBELals AT Homr, By R. E. P. 

A Lost Eneuisu City. By H. M. Doughty. 

MECHMET, THE WRESTLER, A BRIGAND OF TURKEY. 


Ox AcquirED FaciaL Expression. By Dr. Lonis 
Robinson. 


Tue SHapow or DrEaTH: a Tale of the Ashanti War. 
Troutine TatTLE. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 


Illustrated, 





ALraenp, By H. Fielding. 

THE GLADSTONIAN MyTH. 

Big GAME SHOOTING. 

RosEnery’s RIDDLES. 

Wittram Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
ConTENTS. APRIL. 2s. 6d. 


FrisopEs oF THE Monru. 
FORESIGHT AND PatirNceE. By George Meredith, 
By M.P. 
By Lord 





Mr. GLADSTONE’S RETIREMEST. 
Tue Destruction or British Birps. 
Lilford, 
THe REFERENDUM. By St. Loe Strachey. 
Tue LaBourR Commission. By Observer. 
Tue Art or ReapinG Booss. By the Rev. J. E.C. 
Welldon. 
Tue Postrion or LipeRAL UNIONISTS. 
By T. W. Russell, M.P.; H. O. Arnold-Forster, 
M.P.; J. Parker-Smith, M.P.; and Admiral 
Maxse. 
Wuew Lire Stirs. By “ A Son of the Marshes.” 
THe DisconTENT IN THE CrviL Service. By X.Y. 
Tur Cause AND EFFECT OF THE MaTaBELE Wank. 
By F. C. Selous. 
A OapiTauist. By Geo. Gissing. 
CorresPonpDENCE :—‘ A Family Budget.’’ By Mrs. 
Strachey. 
London: W. H, ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo 
Place, 8.W. 





2 vols., small Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


EINHOLD SIDONIA, the SOR- 
CERESS, translated by Lady WiLpE; and 

The AMBER WITCH, by Lady Durr Gorpon, 
Rerves & Turner,5 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


EVIL’S PRONOUN, and other 


Tales, By Miss F; Forres ROBERTSON. 





12mo, ¢'oth, 4e. 6a. 


ELKIN MATHEWS and JOHN LANE beg to announce for 
publication, on MONDAY, April 16th, the First Volume of 
their new Quarterly Magazine, “The YELLOW BOOK,” 
pott 4to, 272 pages, 15 Illustrations, cloth limp, price 5s. net. 


The LETTERPRESS by:—MAX BEERBOHM, A. C. BENSON, HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE, ELLA 
D’ARCY, JOHN DAVIDSON, GEORGE EGERTON, RICHARD GARNETT, EDMUND GOSSE, HENRY 
HARLAND, JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, HENRY JAMES, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, GEORGE 
MOORE, GEORGE SAINTSBURY, FRED. M. SIMPSON, ARTHUR SYMONS, WILLIAM WATSON, 
ARTHUR WAUGH. 

The ILLUSTRATIONS by :—Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A.. AUBREY BEARDSLEY, R: 
ANNING BELL, CHARLES W. FURSE, LAURENCE HOUSMAN, J. T. NETTLESHIP, JOSEPH 
PENNELL, WILL ROTHENSTEIN, WALTER SICKERT. 





Prospectus post-free on application. 





The BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. Eire 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





Catalogues post-free. 














ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 188. For None 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation. Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
28, 6d., 5s.,and10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 





Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoutedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is preseribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”” 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &c. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKH@A, COLIOS, &e, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 
Sore Manvractvrer—J. T. DAVENPORT. 33 Gt. Russell St.. W.0. In Bottles, 1s. 14d.. 2s. 9d., 4s. 64. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 





OCIETY OF AUTHORS. 





Writers are earnestly warned 


them without the recommendation of personal 
friends or this Society. 
2. NOT to sign any paper, agreement, or receipt which 
gives away copyright without advice. 
3. NOT to bind themselves down for future work on 
any terms whatever. 
4, NOT to accept any proposal until they ascertain 
what it gives to both sides. 
5. NOT to sign away American rights without advice. 

By Order, 

G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 

4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 





EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively oa Sold 
only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, 1s. lid.; labell 





Rezves & Turser, 5 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


London.” 


1. NOT to send MSS. to persons who advertise for | 


cough and affecting the voice, For these symptoms, use | 


« JAMES EPPS & 00., Ltd , Hommopathic Chemists, 


| 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
R* 





ILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

CAPITAL, £1,000,000, ESTABLISHED 1849, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, } Seos, 
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MESSRS, METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


E. F. Benson.—The RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of “Dodo.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. [April 9th. 
The announcement of a new Novel of Society by the Author of the brilliantly successful *‘ Dodo” will 
excite great interest, and it is believed that ‘‘The Rubicon” will prove to have as much fas cination as its 
predecessor. 


Stanley Weyman.—_UNDER the RED ROBE. By Stantey Weyman, Author 
of “A Gentleman of France,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville. 2 vols. crown 8vo0, 2ls, 
[Shortly. 
Mr. Weyman’s fine historical tales have placed him in the front rank of novelists, and this stirring story 
of Richelieu and the Huguenots will not les:en his reputat‘on. 


Baring-Gould.—The QUEEN of LOVE. By S. Barina-Govutp, Author of 
“‘ Mehalah,” “ Cheap-Jack Ziti,” &2. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. [April 16th. 
A story of the Cheshire salt region—a new district for the exercise of Mr. Baring-Gould’s original and 
powerful gifts. 


Mrs. Oliphant.—The PRODIGALS. By Mrs. OL1pHANT. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
[In the press, 
SECOND EDITION in the press. 
F. 8. Carew.—JIM B.: aStory. By F.S. Carew. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘** Permit me to strongly recommend “Jim B,” ’Tis an excellent pieze of work,’ quoth emphatically the 


BaRON DE BooKWORMS,” 


Gilbert Parker.—The TRANSLATION of a SAVAGE. By GiuserT PARKER, 


Author of “* Pierre and His People,” *“‘ Mrs. Falchion,” &. Crown 8vo, 53. 


A story with a powerful and pathetic motive by a writer who has rapidly made his way to the front. 


Richard Pryce.—WINIFRED MOUNT. By Ricnuarp Prycs, Author of “ Miss 


Maxwell’s Affections,” ‘‘ Time and the Woman,” &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 2ls. 


A story of society by Mr. Pryce, ** whose clever pen,” says the Athenzum, “ has the lightness and eas of 
Octave Feuillet.” 


Constance Smith A CUMBERER of the GROUND. By Constance Smiru, 


Author of ‘‘ The Ricdle of Lawrence Haviland.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


EIGHTH EDITION in the press. 
Marie Corelli—BARABBAS: a Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By Marie 


CorEx11, Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds,” “ Vendett,” &. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Miss Corelli's new romance has been received with much disapprobation by the secular papers, and with 
warm welcome by tbe religious papers. By the former she has been accused of blasphemy and bad taste ; 
a gory nightmare ; a hideous travesty ; grotesque vulgarisation ; unworthy of criticism; vulgar redundincy ; 
sickening detail ;—these are some of the secular flowers of speech. On te other hand, the Guardian praises 
the dignity of its conceptions, the resirve round the Central Figure, the fine imagery of the scene and circum- 
stance, so much that is elevating and devout ; the Illustrated Church News styles the book reverent and artistic, 
broad based on the rock of our common nature, and appealing to what is best in it; the Christian World says 
it is written by one who has more than conventional reverence, who has tried to tell the story that it may be 
read again with open and attentive ey2s; the Church of England Pulpit welcomes a book which teems with faith 
uithout any appearance of irrev. rence. 


E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. 
Thirteenth Edition. 6s. 

A story of society by a new writer, which has attracted by its brilliance universal attention. The best 
critics were cordial in their praise. The Guardian spoke of “ Dodo” as unusually clever and interesting ; 
the Spectator called it a deiightfully witty sketeh of society; the Speaker said the dialogue was a perpetual 
feast of epigram and paradox ; the Athenzum spoke of the author as a writer of quite exceptional ability ; 
the Academy praised his amazing cleverness; the World said the book was brilliantly written ; and half-a- 
dozen papers have declared that there was not a dull page in the two volumes. 


Crown 8vo, 


Baring-Gould—CHEAP-JACK ZITA. By S. Barine-Goutp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A cheap edition of a story which has been recognised as Mr, Baring-Gould’s most original effort since 
** Mehalah,” 


. SEVENTH EDITION nearly ready. 
Rudyard Kipling —BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, and other Verses. 
Rupyarp Kipiine. Twenty-second Thousand, crown 8vo, 63. 


** Mr, Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of character 
Times. 


By 


Unmistakable genius rings in every line,”— 


Henley and Whibley.—A BOOK of ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by W. E. 


HENLEY and CHARLES WHIBLEY. Orown 8vo. 
Also small Limited Editions on Dutch and Japanese paper, 21s. and 42s. net. 


A compavion book to Mr. Henley’s well-known “ Lyra Heroica.” Each piece, whether containing a char- 
acter-sketch or incident, is complete in itself. The book will be finely printed and bound. 


Waldstein—JOHN RUSKIN: a Study. By Cuartes Waupstein, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 53. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, 15s. 


This is an appreciation of Mr. Ruskin’s work and influence—literary and social—by a critic who has 
enough admiration to make him sympathetic, and enough discernment to make him impartial. 


Norman Gale.—CRICKET SONGS. 
2s. 6d, 


[Shortly. 


By Norman Gate. Crown 8vo, linen, 


Also a Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, 10s, 64, 
Also a Small Edition on Japanese Paper, demy 8vo, 2ls. [In the press, 


Mr. Gale's rural poews have made him widely popular, and this volume of spirited verse will win him a 
new reputation among the lovers of our national game. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 





————_____ 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN's 
NEW NOVELS. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


Crown 8vo, uniform binding, price 6g each 


The KING of SCHNORRERS.: 
Grotesques and Fantasies, 


With 98 Illustrations by Phil May, G 
Hutchinson, F, H. Townsend, pe olka” 


“Mr. Zangwill shows the same wonderfy) 
power of giving life and humour to this 
strange people as in his other books about 
the Ghetto, whose very existence was almost 
unheard of before he wrote.”—Athenzwm, . 


CHILDREN of the GHETTO. 
a Study of a Peculiar 
People. 

Fourth Edition. 


“ A moving panorama of Jewish life, full 
of truth, full of sympathy, vivid in the 
setting forth, and occasionally most bril- 
liant. Such a book as this has the germs 
of a dozen novels. A book to read, to 
keep, to ponder over, to remember.”—Black 
and White. 


THE PREMIER and the 
PAINTER: a Fantastic 
Romance. 

Third Edition. 
By I. Zanawiut and Louis Cowen, 
“That the book will have readers in a 
future generation we do not doubt, for 


there is much in it of lasting merit.’— 
Cambridge University Review. 


THE OLD MAIDS’ CLUB. 


By I. Zanawitt, Author of “‘ The Bachelors’ 
Club.” Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Most strongly to be recommended to: 
all classes of readers. The book is so rich 
in wit that to get through too much of it 
at a sitting would be like making a wea} 
off wedding-cake.”—Athenzum. 





By SARAH GRAND. 


Crown 8vo, uniform binding, price 6s. each. 


OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. 


With a Portrait ef the Author. 


“These tales display all the qualities, 
stylistic, humorous, and pathetic, that have 
placed the author of ‘Ideala’ and ‘ The 
Heavenly 'I'wins’ in the front rank of con- 
temporary novelists.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
Thirty-fifth Thousand. 


“It is so full of interest, and the char= 
acters are so eccentrically humorous yet 
true, that one feels inclined to give oneself 
up to unreserved enjoyment of it. The 
twins are among the most delightful and 
anusing children in fiction.” —Athenzum. 


IDEALA: a Study from Life. 
Sixth Edition. 


“*Tdeala’ is remarkable as the outcome 
of an earnest mind seeking in good taith 
the solution of a difficult and ever-present 
problem. It is original and somewha. 
daring. The story is in many way; 
delightful and thought - sugzesting.” — 
Morning Post. 


London: 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C- 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW./RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


APRIL. 


2 GOVERNMENT AND THE EvicTrED Tenants. By T. W. Russell, M.P, 
CONSTANTINOPLE AS an Historic City. By Frederic Harrison. 
ARE OUR PRISONS A Farture? By the Rev. W. D. Morrison. 
Mr, MaLLock’s TRUMPET Perrormancs, By G. Bernard-Shaw. 
Fisoinc. By Basil Field, hick 
JratiaN Bank ScanDALs. By Napoleone Colajanni. 
Women AS STUDENTS IN Desien. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. 
{ne SERPENT’S Srrancenrss. By W. H. Hudson. 

Tur FRENCH IN Tunis. By Count Gleichen. 

LaBouR REPRESENTATION. By Fred Hammill. 

Two Porms. By Paul Verlaine. 

Tur TRUE D1scovERY OF AMERICA. By Stoddart Dewey. 


TH 


FLY- 
THE 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 


AN AMERICAN PEERESS. 


By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. | This day. 
BESSIE HATTON. 
ENID LYLE. 
By BESSIE HATTON. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. [ This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





~ MR. LEWIS MORRIS’S NEW POEMS. — 


“SONGS WITHOUT NOTES,” by LEWIS 
MORRIS, Author of “ The Epic of Hades,” 
§c., is ready this day at alt Booksellers’, 
price os. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., 
CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. (for weekly exchange of Books at the honses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B,—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, 8.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 











H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Code, Usicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














In the press. 


THE 
LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 
TO THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By General Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Plans:. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 


PRIVATE LIFE of NAPOLEON 


From the French of ARTHUR LEVY, 


By STEPHEN LOUIS SIMEON, 
Translator of “ The Youth of Frederick the Great,” &. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 
“The work is of exceptional interest, and sheds real light on the life and char- 


acter of the first Emperor. It deserves a welcome in this country. We can com- 
mend the work as one that can be read with proiit and enjoyment.”—Scotsman. 


Now ready. 
WOMEN OF LETTERS. 


By GERTRUDE TOWNSHEND MAYER. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 





Ready next week. 


THOROUGH. 


By MARY A. M. MARKS, 
Author of ‘* Masters of the World,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE GREATER GLORY. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,’’ “The Sin of Joost Avelingh,”’ &, 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

**Maarten Maartens has already won a European as well as a Transatlantic: 
reputation by his ‘Sin of Joost Avelingh,’ ‘God’s Fool,’ and ‘An Old Maid’s 
Love;’ but ‘The Greater Glory’ will enbance that reputation as no previous 
work has done, for it is in every way the finest, most dramatic, and, at the same 
time, the most highly spiritual creation he has given to the world, Maarten 
Maartens is pre-eminently an artist.”—Review of Reviews, 


Now ready. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE 
NEZ PERCES. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON, 
Author of “‘A Partner from the West,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 








Now ready. 


EVE’S APPLE. ByM. Deanz. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
“ The anthor has placed a fascinating personality in the thick of an interesting 
period. Vivienne de Roseaumbeau is a triumph of artistic creation.”—Dailp 
Chronicle. 





Ready immediately. 
A NEW NOVEL BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 


A BEGINNER. 


By the Author of 
“Nancy,” “ Cometh up as a Flower,” &c- 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, Nev Burlingtoa Street: 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty tre (usen, 
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SECOND EDITION next week. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


LETTERS OF 
HARRIET COUNTESS GRANVILLE, 


1810-1845. 
Edited by her Son, the Hon. F. LEVESON-GOWER. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* There are not many collections of letters 
‘which for vivacits, bnmeur. keen insight, and happy descriptive touches, could 
compare with those of Harriet Countess Granville.” 


TRUTH.—“ The collection of letters of Lady Granville is certainly the most 
entertaining and important work of the kind which has appeared since the Greville 
Memoirs. ‘he book is full of capital and quite new stories about celebrated people, 
and both volumes are most delightful reading.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. — ‘Two more delightful volumes for people with 
memories we scarcely know. They almost deserve to rank with the Memoirs of De 
Grammont. All‘ Society ’ is shown as in a mirror without a facet or a flaw in it, 
and how nice reacing that is for those who already know somethivg of the 
period need not be told to-day.” 


TIMES.—“ The interest of Lady Granville’s letters is not so much historical and 
politicat as personal, familiar, and social, She bad bumonr, wit, and a frank 
end sunny nature, a keen insight into character, and a quaint an4 original turn 
of expression which give rare zest to her correspondence. ‘he great society of 
“two worlds passes betore her, and she seems to sit at her desk and comment on it 
with unfailing good nature, good sense, and mother wit.” 


[April 7, 1894: - 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW Books, 
KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F 


Marion CRAWFORD. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* A most admirable novel, excellent in gt 
tions upon — ~ 








flashing with humour, and full of the ripest and wisest reflec 
women.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Crawford has scored ano 
charecters interest us quite as mach when he is telling us 
they are telling us about themseives.” 


CRITICISMS on CONTEMPORARY 


THOUGHT and THINKERS. A Series of Essays g 
Spectator. By Richarp Hott Horton, M.A, Teaiion, penccted from the 


College, London, 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 10s. [The Boorsley erty 


READINGS on the INFERNO of DANTE, 


chiefly based on the Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola, By the H 

WILLIAM ee ee + With an Introduction by the Rew 
Epwarp Moore, D.D. on. D.Litt. Dublin, Principal of St, 4 
Oxford. In2 vols, Crown 8vo, 30s. , pal of St, Edmund Hall, 


*,* Uniform with ‘‘ Readings on the Pargatorio of Dante,” by the same Author 


MODERN LOVE. A Reprint. To which 


is added, “The SAGE ENAMOURED and the HONEST LaDy.” B 
GeorGE Merepitx. Extra Feap. 8vo, 5s. a 


BALLADS and POEMS of TRAGIC LIF#, 


By GeorGe MEREDITH. Extra Fecap. 8vo, 63, 


POEMS and LYRICS of the JOY of 


EARTH. By Georce MeRepiTH. Extra Feap., 8vo, 63, 


ther suceegs. 
about them as when 


SHARPS and FLATS: a Complete Revela- 


tion of the Secrets of Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill, By JoHN 
NEvIL MaAsKELYNE, of the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* A work of extraordinary interest and value Mr. Maskelyne supports his 
<tatements by curious and striking anecdotes drawn from the rich storehouse of his 
personal experiences among ‘ clubmen’ aud frequenters of puvlic gaming tables.” 
—Dai!ly Telegraph. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in the 


RRITISH COLONIES By AtpHevs Topp, LL.D., C.M.G. Second 
Edition. Edited by his Son, 8vo, 30s, net. 


ra] 
SELECTED POEMS. By the Earl of 
Lyrron (Owen Meredith). Crown 8vo, 19s. 6d. 

*,* This volume is uniform with the New Edition, recently published, of the 
Auther’s “The Wanderer” and “Lucile,” but appears now for the first time, 
several hitherto unpublished poems being included, The Author’s daughter, Lady 
Betty Balfour, contributes an Introduction dealing with her father’s work as a poet. 


The STRESS and STRAIN of ELASTIC 


SOLIDS (An INTRODUCTION to the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of). 
By Bensamin Witx1amson, D.Sce., D.C.L., F.R.8., Fellow and Senior Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Crowa 8vo, 5s. 


PAPERS and NOTES on the GLACIAL 


GEOLOGY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By the late Henry 
CarvitL Lewis, M.A, F.GS., Professor of Mineralogy in the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelptia, and Professor of Geology in Haverford 
Osllege, U.S.A. Edited from his unpublished MS3., with an Introduction, 
‘by Henry W. Crosskey, LL.D., F.G.S. 8vo, 21s. 


PSYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE and EX- 


PLANATORY : a Treatise of the Phenomena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental Life. By Gkorar TrumBULL Lapp, Protessor of Philosophy 
in Yale University. 8vo, 21s, 


WERBA VERBI DEI: the WORDS of OUR 


LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Harmonised by the Author of 
**Charles Lowder.” With an Introduction on the Different Periods in Our 
-Lord’s Life on Earth. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volume, 


ADVENTURES in MASHONALAND. By 


Two Hospital Nurses, RosE BLENNERHASSETT and Lucy Sieemay, Third 
Thousand, Crown 8vo, 33. 64. 


TIMES.—“‘ Tt will, we are convinced, be widely read, and widely enjoyed,” 

ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE. —“The adventures and hardships of these two 
brave ladies are extremely fascinating reading.” 

WOKLD,—“ The book 1s excellent reading, full of movement and incident,” 


FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS.—New Volume. 


COLOMBA. By Prosper Merimee. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by G. E, Fasnacut. Pott 8vo, 2s, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Leet, 





—————_. 


A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 
SANTA TERESA: being some Account 


of her Life and Times, together with some Pages from the History of the 
Last Great Reform in the Religious Orders. By GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME 
Grauam. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Autogravure Frontispieces, price 32s, 


RECTORAL ADDRESSES DELIVERED at 


the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS, 1863—1893, SIR WILLIAM STIR. 
LING-MAXWELL to the MARQUESS of BUTE. Edited, with an Intro. 
duction, by WiLtiam Kwyieut, OL.D., Professor ot Moral Philosophy, 
University of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 








An INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL 


BOTANY (FLOWERING PLANTS). By D. H. Scorr, M.A., D.S8e., 
Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell! Laboratory, Royal Gardena, Kew. Crowa 
Svo, Illustrated with 113 Figares, price 3s, 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


MAMMALS, LIVING and EXTINCT. By Sir W. H. Frower, K.O.B., and 
RicHARD LYDEKKER. Demy 8vo, cloth, 763 pages, Illustrated with 357 
Wood-Engravings. Cheaper Edition, price 123, 6d. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN: 


An Inquiry into the Dogma of her Inferiority to Man. 
By ELIZA BURT GAMBLE. 
Post 8v9, cioth, 7s. 6d, 


SECULARISM, its PROGRESS & MORALS. 


By JOHN M. BONHAM, 
Author ot © Industrial Liberty,” &e. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ART IN THEORY. 
An Introduction to the Study of Comparative As' hetics. 
By GEO. LANsING RAYMOND, L.#.D., 
Professor of Esthetics in the Colleze of New Jersey at Princeton. 
Post 8vo, cluth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AT HOME: 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


FISHES. By A.C. L. Guntuer, Keeper of the Zoological Department in 
the British Museum, Demy 8vo, cloth, 720 pages, Lilustrated with 320 Wood- 
Engravings, Cheaper Edition, price 123, 6d. 


LIFE in MOTION; or, Muscle and Nerve, 


By J. G. McKenprick, Professor of Physiology inthe University of Glasgow. 
Iuustrated. New Kdition. Price 23. 6d. 


BLACK’S HANDY ATLAS of ENGLAND 


and WALES, Edited by JoHN BaRTHOLOMEW. Price 5s, 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By Sopute F. F. Verrcu. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 








His Responsibilities and Privileges. 
By EDWARD PORRITT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE VENETIAN PAINTERS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 


With Index of their Works. 
By BExNHaAaRD BERENSON. 
Illustrated with F: ontispiece, Head of Shepherd by Giorgione. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STBAND; and NEW YORK. 





ALADDIN in LONDON. By Fergus Hume. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 33. 6d. 


The GREAT CHIN EPISODE. By Paul 


CusHIvG. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 33, 6d. 








DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY 


NOVELS. Vol. XVIIJ., “ REDGAUNTLET.” Illustrated by Gzorve Hat 
B.S.A, Now ready. Price 5s., in cloth, or in half-leather, 6s. 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


STANDARD WORKS AT POPULAR PRICES. 
By the REV. J. J. BLUNT. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


UNDESIGNED SCRIPTURAL COINCI- 
DENCES. 


THE PARISH PRIEST: his Acquire- 


ments, Obligations, and Duties. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. 


By LORD CAMPBELL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each vol. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 


10 vols. 


LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES. 
4 vols, 
By GEORGE GROTE. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. Portrait and 


Plans. 10 vols. crown 8vo, ds. each. 


PLATO. 4 vols. post 8vo, 5s. each. 
ARISTOTLE. 8vo, 12s. 
MINOR WORKS. 8vo, 14s. 


by HENRY HALLAM. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. each vol. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


3 vols. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
4 vols. 


By DEAN MILMAN, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. each vol, 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


3 vols. 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 


9 vols, 


By HON. J. L. MOTLEY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each vol. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHER- 
LANDS. Portraits, 4 vols. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
BARNEVELD. Illustrations, 2 vols. 


Ly CANON ROBERTSON, 


Post 8vo, 6s. each vol. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Pe po from the Apostolic Age to the Reforma- 
tion. 8 vols. 


By EARL STANHOPE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 


Accession of Queen Anne to the Peace of Versailles, 
1701-83. 9 vols. post 8vo, 5s. each. 


THE REBELLION OF 1745. Post 8vo, 3s. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, Post 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MARCELLA. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of 
“Robert Elsmere,” “The History of David Grieve,” &c. 





From the TIMES.—‘ Mrs. Humphry Ward again thrusts her hand into the 
hot fire of living interests. Perhaps from this reason not a page is insipid. 
Everywhere is fresh, bright ‘actuality ;’ everywhere are touches of intimacy 
with the world which she describes,”’ 





MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD, in the PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ No adequate 
account of the merits of this novel can be given in a column of newspaper criti- 
cism. It is (or seems to me) the best book that Mrs. Ward has yet written ; 
admirable in point of style, abounding in knowledge of her theme, finely dramatic 
in many places, exhibiting everywhere a deep and kindly acquaintance with 
human nature......Not one, but nearly all the characters are drawn with an ease, 
a masterly completion, of which there are few examples in English, and none 
but by hands of high renown.”’ 





MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


From the DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘**‘ Marcella’ is a singularly noble and 
impressive story...... The book is characterised by profound seriousness, by per- 
vading sanity, by noteworthy imaginative intensity, by not less noteworthy 
literary skill and finish.” 





MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


From the STANDARD.—“* Marcella’ is a much better novel than its imme- 
diate predecessor...... There are some passages in the book so tine that they would 
well bear detaching, to stand alone, on the strength of their own intrinsic merit 
or beauty.” 





MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


From the DAILY NEWS.—*‘‘ Marcella’ is a noteworthy book...... * Robert. 
Elsmere’ was the new attitude of the conscience towards religious belief. ‘ Mar- 
cella’ is the same thing in relation to the neo-democratism of our fag-end of the 
century. It is a book that is instinct with purpose all through...... It had to be 
done, and, consistently with that obligation, stupendously well done it is.”” 





MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


From the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“In a word, ‘Marcella’ is artisti- 
cally, beyond all dispute, ber best novel. Inasmuch, moreover, a3 this book 
directly concerns itself with themes and problems which at the present day have 
all but extinguished a general interest in any other kind of politics, while it 
seems to have borrowed its lines and colours straight from the bounteous store 
of real life, we are safe in predicting for ‘ Marcella’ a popularity which will both 
command and outlast the season of its first appearance,” 





MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


From the DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* There is no lack of ‘ reality’ in the pro- 
blems which Mrs. Humphry Ward discusses in her latest novel...... It is, above 
all, a study of socialistic problems...... Her book abounds in pictures of English 
scenery, stched in with much choiceness of epithet and style, and instinct with 
the graphic power of a real artist,”’ 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
From the GLOBE.—‘‘ Mrs. Ward’s new story is, from the literary point of 
view, the best she has yet written. It isa very clever piece of work—ambitivus 


in scheme and finished in treatment..... There is much in it that is novel, bright, 
and stimulating, and in general it marks a step forward in artistic capacity.” 





MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


From the GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Mrs. Ward is at her strongest and best, 
and provides matter which it is not only agreeable to read, but iustructive tu 
ponder over...... lt is the story of a pure soul developing, and it is in the delinea- 
tion of the development that the chief charm of the book lies.” 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. 


HUMPHRY WARD. 3 vols. post 8vo. At every Library. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The STEAM-ENGINE and OTHER HEAT-ENGINES. By J. A. Hwine, M.A. FRS 


M.Inst.0.E., Professor of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready, ’ 


The MUMMY: Chapters on Egyptian Funereal Archwology. By EH. A. Watts Bupar, Litt.p 
¥.8.A., Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 123, 6d. Wy 
“ A book that no archeologist can afford to dispense with......Dr. Budge’s work is a solid compendium of accurate information, not very new or original, bat 
precise, trustworthy, and well-ordered, and, as such, is deserving of cordial recognition.” —Athenzum. J 


ANCIENT SHIPS. By Cecu Torr, M.A. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


RHODES in ANCIENT TIMES. Demy 8vo,10s.6d. | | RHODES in MODERN TIMES. Demy 810, 8s. 
A CATALOGUE of the EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES in the FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, 


By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., F.8.4. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The STANFORD DICTIONARY of ANGLICISED WORDS and PHRASES. Edited fo, 


the Syndics of the University Press by C. A. M. FENNELL, D.Litt., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Editor of “Pindar.” Demy 4to, pp, xvi,.gy¢ 
half-buckram, 31s. 6d.; half-morocco, 42s, A 


BEOWULF. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press by A. J. Wyart, M.A. Lond, 


B.A. Cantab., sometime Scholar of Christ’s College. [Nearly ready, 
The PHILOCALIA of ORIGEN. The Greek Text, Edited from the Manuscripts, with 
Critical Apparatus and Indexes, and an Introduction on the Sources of the Text. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL GREEK, according to the Text followed in 


the Authorised Version, together with the Variations adopted in ths Revised Version. Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press by the late 
F. H. A. SORIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 


ADVERSARIA CRITICA SACRA. By the late F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Demy 8vo, 103. 


FOUR LECTURES on the WESTERN TEXT of the NEW TESTAMENT. By J. Renvz, 


HARRIS, M.A. Demy 8vo, 5s, 


KINSHIP and MARRIAGE in EARLY ARABIA. By the late W. Rosertson Smtru, M.A, 


LL.D., Fellow of Christ’s College, and Professor of Arabic. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A NEW MANUAL for CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES, 


The CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. By the Rev. A. W. Rosinson, M.A., Jesus 


College, Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Wakefield. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
The Bisuor of Satispury.—‘ Contains much useful information and sensible instruction.” 
The Dean of St. Pavt’s.—*‘ It will be most useful in assisting those engaged in teaching children the real meaning of the Church Catechism.’”’ 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By J. Greaves, M.A., Fellow and 


Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 53. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By S. L. Loney, M.A., late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 


Cambridge. 7s. 6d. Orin separate Parts :—Part I., up to and including the Solution of Triangles, 5s.; Part II., Analytical Trigonometry, ss, 61. 











CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE SERIES.—Gensral Editor, A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. By F. Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., and &. H. Acro, M.A. 


[In the press, 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


HEAT and LIGHT. By R. T. Guiazeproox, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant-Director of the Cavendish 


Laboratory. Crown 8vo, 5s. The Two Parts are also published separately— 
HEAT. By R.T.Gtazesroox. Crown $vo, 3s. | LIGHT. By R.T. Guazesroorx. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
“Teachers who require a book on Light, suitable for the class-room and the laboratory, would do well to adopt Mr. Glazebrook’s work.”’—Nature. 


A further List of forthcoming Volumes in this Series will be forwarded on application. 





THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS, 


“For schoolboys of fourteen and upwards this edition is not to be beaten, and we can congratulate Mr. Verity and the University Press upon the publication of 
svhat will probably become the standard school edition of this play. In the notes and introduction Mr. Verity displays all that scholarship which is so conspicuous 
iu his recent editions of Milton, but he never forgets that he is writing for boys.” —Quardian, 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited, with Introduction, by A. W. Verrry, M.A, 


sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition, 1s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PARADISE LOST. Books III. and IV. 2s. CHeatty sealin 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
** Will soon become a standard text in secondary schools, and mark au epoch in the teaching of English grammar.”—Guardian. 


The ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By A.S. Wust, M.A. 28. 6d. pin pro sur 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
GUIZOT.—DISCOURS sur HISTOIRE de la REVOLUTION d’ANGLETERRE. Edited 


by H. W. EVE, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES.—VESPH. By C. E. Graves, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 


EURIPIDES.—HECUBA, With Introduction and Notes by W. S. Hapuzy, M.A., Fellow of 


Pembroke College, Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 


TACITUS.—AGRICOLA and GERMANIA, Edited by the Rev. H. M. Srerueyson, M.A., 


late Fellow of Christ’s College. [Nearly ready. 
London: ©. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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